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NOW -— two famous laboratories have tested 
the Dravo Counterflo Heater and found it to 
be constructed in accordance with their stand- 
ards. Effective immediately all standard gas- 
fired Dravo Counterflo Heaters will bear the 
American Gas Association and Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., marker indicating approval 


PITTSBURGH + PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - NEW YORK 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


LISTED—APPROVED 




















and listing, respectively. In addition all stand- 
ard oil fired Dravo Counterflo Heaters are listed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

For additional information regarding sizes, 
efficiencies, specifications, etc., write Dravo 
Corporation, Heating Section, Dravo Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Ask for bulletin HO-516. 
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Stay-at-homes 
stay on the job 





Home ownership is high in the 
Empire District of the Southwest 


Because high labor turnover is costly, in- 
dustries naturally seek areas with stable 
populations. Home ownership is a good 
yardstick of stability. 

Here is the Empire District, where the 
population is better than 99% native- 
born, American, more than three out of 
every five families own their homes. The 
people are rooted here — and seek perma- 
nent employment which will enable them 
to live pleasantly and usefully in their 
chosen land. 

Bring your industry to the Empire Dis- 
trict—where industrious, intelligent labor, 
natural gas, coal, and oil, excellent trans- 
portation facilities, and a wealth of nat- 
ural and agricultural resources increase 
the opportunity for success. 


Write us for a copy of “Looking Through 
Clear Glasses” — which describes indus- 
trial opportunities in the “Empire” District 
of the Southwest. 


Address: The Empire 
District Electric Company 
Industrial Development 
Department, Joplin, Mo. 





THE GUD 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Remember — You're Wanted in the Empire 
District — Industry’s New Opportunity Land. 
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1946 


A 
CAMPAIGN 
YEAR 


. and so, Mr. Chairman: I hereby 
nominate as the candidate for our 
advertising campaign, the 


MANUFACTURERS 


RECORD 


NOW LET'S LOOK 
AT THE RECORD! 


Since the dark days following the “re- 
construction,” with no money avail- 
able for its resurgence, the MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD inspired 
confidence by pointing to the South’s 
wealth of developed and undeveloped 
resources. It broadened the South’s 
horizons and developed healthy in- 
dustrial thinking until today, nearly 
every American product, no matter 
where made, contains something from 
the South in its processing. Today, 
plants operate here, making prac- 
tically everything, and many plants 
are the largest of their kind. 


THE SOLID SOUTH 


Sound thinking industrialists of the 
South hold the achievements of this 
publication in high esteem; it has 
their votes of confidence. 


RESULTS DECIDE THE ELECTION 


In renewing their advertising for an- 
other year, advertisers say results are 
so satisfactory, the schedule is again 
continued, even though the plant is 
booked far ahead with orders. 

A fabricating and contract work com- 
pany is so pleased with the results of 
its advertising, it uses no other publi- 
cation. 


For advertising information—write 
MANUFACTURERS 


RECORD 


109 Market Place 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 

















COVER _ ILLUSTRATION — This 
month’s cover symbolizes the question 
forcefully prevalent in the minds of most 
business and industrial leaders—will there 
be a recurrence in 1948 of the widespread 
strikes which for many months in 1947 had 
all but paralyzed the nation’s economy. 
Against a background scene of industrial 
strife stands John L. Lewis, believed by 
many to be the key to the year’s labor- 
management peace. . . or conflict. Con- 
fronted with the new regulations of the 
Taft-Hartley law, labor leaders are present- 
ly regrouping forces and planning strategy. 
The test of the new law and of labor’s 
sense of responsibility seemed yet to come. 
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HOTELS of TOMORROW 

































EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


IN THESE 
CONVENIENT CITIES 











ALABAMA 
Hotel Admiral Semmes Mobile 
Hotel Thomas Jefferson 
Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hotel Washington Washingt 
INDIANA 
Hotel Claypool .. Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
Jung Hotel ...... New Orleans 
Hotel DeSoto....New Orleans 
MISSISSIPPI 
Hotel Lemar ........ » Meridien 
NEBRASKA 
Hotel Paxton........... Omehe 
NEW MEXICO 
Hotel Clovis ............ Clovis 





OKLAHOM. 
Hotel Aldridge....... Wewoke 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hotel Wade Hampton 
Columbia 


TEXAS 
Hotel Stephen F. Austin Austin 


Hotel Edson ........ Beaumont 
Hotel Brownwood. . Brownwood 
Hotel Cortez ......... El Paso 
Hotel Texas........ Fort Worth 
Hotel Buccaneer..... Galveston 
Hotel Galvez....... Galveston 


Hotel Jean Lafitte... Galveston 
Coronado Courts.... Galveston 
Jack Tar Court Hotel 
Galveston 
Miramar Court ...... Galveston 
Hotel Cavalier ...... Galveston 


Hotel Plaza............ Laredo 
Hotel Lubbock....... Lubbock 
Hotel Falls............. Marlin 


Hotel Cactus,.... San Angelo 

Hotel Menger....San Antonio 

Angeles Courts... San Antonio 
VIRGINIA 

Hotel Mountain Lake 

Mountain Lake 
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holiday season. 


All Manufacturing (value) 
Durable goods (value) 
Nondurables (value) 
Steel Output (tons) 
Pig Iron Output (tons) 
Cotton Consumed (bales) 


Pine Lumber Cut (board feet) 


Construction Awards 


Farm Marketings (value) 


Coal Output (tons) 
Crude Petroleum Output (barrels) 


New Corporations (number) 
Business Failures (number) 
Bank Deposits 
Bank Clearings 
Retail Sales 
Carloadings 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
lrennessee 
METS cea hte Sy 2) Seige feo ss gow ae 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
South 
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Spinning Activity (1,000 spindle hrs.) Ao 


Electric Output (1,000 kilowatt-hrs.) 


Meat Production (head slaughtered) 


MONTHLY INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


(16 Southern States) 


Preceding Month 
$ 3,131,314,000 


Latest Month 
$ 3,131,147,000 


pees 1,121,465,000 1,122,783,000 
iaelea 2,009,682,000 2,008,531,000 
ee as 1,200,396 1,164,820 
PBairhe $68,942 805.256 
cnt 660,391 672,421 
7,890,000 8,013,000 

eta 69,378,000 64,079,000 
Cees 6,111,838 5,815,260 


Arak aissees $ 174,091,000 


FARMS AND MINERALS 
$ 998,406,000 $ 1,410,144,000 


sears 1,585,448 1,578,631 
Rae 28,020,000 26,476,000 
Shi Sk 108,033,047 106,636,590 

FINANCE AND DISTRIBUTION 

onan 2,318 1,752 
pases 47 43 
pete $10,132,000,000 $10,081,000,000 
einen $ 7,759,290,000 $ 6,718,751,000 
ceeds $ 4,479,505,000 $ 2,870,825,000 
dha 1,359,600 1,226,700 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


(Persons Employed) 


Durable Goods Nondurables 
Latest Preceding Latest Preceding 
Month Month Month Month 
139,800 139,700 95,200 95,300 
48,100 48,000 23,800 23,800 
33,400 33,600 52,600 49,100 
67,800 66,900 189,600 189,800 
64,100 64,000 69,000 69,100 
36,200 54,700 86,000 86,500 
115,000 115,000 115,000 116,000 
57,900 57,800 34,900 34,900 
153,300 153,100 212,600 212,800 
90,700 90,000 289,600 288,200 
21,100 21,100 35,800 35,400 
36,500 36,500 156,900 157,100 
93,500 93,400 159,200 159,300 
141,900 139,100 201,900 208,500 
67,500 68,100 147,800 149,200 
88,200 88,100 50,700 50,800 
1,275,000 1,269,100 1,923,600 1,925,800 


FORTY-EIGHT 


—___. Southern Business Outlook — — 






Manufacturing output for the 16 Southern states registered a very slight decrease in the latest month. 
However, value of all manufactured goods was still 20 per cent above that of a year ago. 


Steel and pig iron production again showed increases after falling moderately in the previous 
month. Other industrial indicies including electric power production, coal and petroleum output moved 


Bank deposit and bank clearing both showed increases in the reports of Federal Reserve member 


Value of retail sales moved upward sharply as the South experienced heavy retail buying during the 


Year Ago 


$2,630,918,000 


LR HK kh 


933,362,000 
1,697,556,000 
1,068,352 
677,774 
672,693 
18,000 


991,236,000 
1,344,444 
28,013,000 
89,921,700 


1,808 

17 
8,734,000,000 
6,664,496,000 
4,077,147,000 
1,407,400 


All Manufacturing 


Latest 
Month 
235,000 

71,900 
86,000 
257,400 
133,100 
142,200 
230,000 
92,800 
365,900 
380,300 
56,900 
193,400 
252,700 
346,800 
215,300 
138,900 
3,198,600 


Year 
Ago 
226,000 

69,000 
90,400 
260,200 
128,200 


132,500 
3,125,800 


Of the above tabulation, data for Florida are tigures rounded to nearest thousand from the monthly statistical report of Florida Industrial Commission; Georgia, Depart- 
ment of Labor; Maryland, State Department of Labor and Industry; Louisiana, Louisiana State University, College of Commerce; North Carolina, State Department of Labor: 
Oklahoma, State Employment Security Commission; Tennessee, State Department of Employment Security; Texas, the University of Texas, Bureau of Business Research; Virginia, 
a of Labor and Industry. In the absence of cooperative aid from other states, the remaining figures are result of monthly surveys MANUFACTURERS 
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Smilin’ Tex Says: 





Stewie SES SEN a ST HE 


It's True: In Texas 





roses bloom in January. 


The equable climate on the Texas Gulf Coast 
is fine for work and fine for play. And the mild win- 
ters can be translated into dollars and cents. It costs 
less to heat homes and factories, the friendly out- ka) | a 
doors puts a bloom in children’s cheeks, contentment oe Co 
in the minds of the worker. pe 
| apy 


ee 
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A hospitable climate is but one reason why you 
should build your textile plant on the Texas Gulf 
Coast. Here are other “brags” that stand up: 5 
Texas Cotton: 28% of U. S. yield te 


Texas Wool: 21% of U. S. yield ; me 
Texas Mohair: 84% of U. S. yield Ps 

ar 
Natural Gas: 58% of proved natural gas XN \ “in 
reserve, - 
Texas Synthetics: a rapidly expanding ce 
producticn. CY > vr 


eWENNETRERS 


| 
| 
| 


@ Plus: rail, water, highway and air transpor- , wy) y 4 i 
tation to all markets, domestic and foreign; intelli- AO Z Qs pare 
gent, cooperative labor; an abundance of pure water; Se” agg 
a community property law but no state income tax, : somes 
no sales tax. equa 


pe aed ings ieee gh Bae mag eg 


Send for a Survey of the Texas Coast Country. On request, we will prepare 
tor your company a carefully engineered and confidential survey of the Texas °e El 
Coast Country individualized to fit your particular problem. No cost, no obliga- recor 
tion. Address Research Department, Houston Pipe Line Co1apany, Houston, Texas. elect 
porte 
fuel s 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE, CO. +r 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas Ce HILL, JR, Prisident oll an 
oil er 
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The Piedmont Area 


Charlotte—Highly nervous basic commodity — prices, 
abruptly developing in) mid February reflected) numerous 
domestic and foreign economic pressures and compelled re 
adjustment in many. sensitive prices that were continuing 
us the month ended, Manufactured goods prices generally 
were strongly resistant to deflationary tendencies. 

Despite severe weather manufacturing operations were 
little curtailed, Cotton consumption increased substantially. 
Seasonal conditions brought only nominal Piedmont area 
unemployment. Retail prices came under tremendous con 
sumer resistance which was encouraged by bankers and 
manufacturers for numerous stated reasons, among them he 
ing a necessity for reducing living costs to avert a threatened 
new wage-price spiral. Though inventory reduction became 
uw prime late-February objective in many divisions of busi 
ess. confidence in the medium-term economy was unim 
paired, if not bolstered. 


RETAIL TRADE 


@ Prices. Price cutting became rather general late in Febru- 
ary among Piedmont retail grocers. Department stores: in- 
tensified selling activities, advertising reduced — prices. 
Consumer resistance was strong after the slump in farm 
commodities. Department store clearance offerings ranged 
from expensive fur coats to lingerie and furniture. Electric 
appliances, notably heaters, were in great demand. Furniture 
und radio sales responded to vigorous promotion. 


¢ Sales. Retail hardware dealers reported 5 to 10 per cent 
gains in sales, dollar value, compared with the 1947 period. 
Inventories were up broadly and replacements were available 
dependably for most lines. Guns, ammunition and other 
sporting goods lately sold briskly at high prices. 

National Theatre Owners’ Association executives warned 
Carolina Theatre Owners in convention that this business is 
“in an unhealthy condition” with January attendance off 8 
per cent from the 1947 month. 

Reflecting higher prices and consumer resistance, North 
Carolina’s beverage tax receipts in January were $1,131,888 
against $849,220 in January, 1947, the increase being due 
wholly to higher levies. 


¢ Automotive. Retailers reported brisk buying of new-model 
automobiles. Truck makers branches and dealers developed 
aggressive sales campaigns. Retail tire sales were seasonally 
slow and supplies expanded rapidly. Demand for auto ac- 
cessories slumped. Gasoline supplies mostly were reported 
equal to seasonally low consumption. 


PRODUCTION 


¢ Electric Power. Production of electric power held around 
record levels. Unusually heavy unseasonal rains filled hydro 
electric plants. Several smaller municipal power plants re- 
ported consumption exceeding capacity by widespread acute 
fuel shortages. 


¢ Fuel. Recurrent blizzards were accompanied by wide- 
spread fuel shortages despite high-volume supplies of fuel- 
oil and coal. Various emergency measures partly met the fuel- 
oil crisis. Industry drew moderately on coal reserves while 
deliveries were slow reflecting weather handicaps to mining 
in West Virginia and Kentucky. 

¢ Machinery. Piedmont area machinery producers reported 
order backlogs that assure record production this year. Short- 


ages of steel and labor were reported. Factory branches and 


FORTY-EIGHT 
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The Southern Spotlight 


dealers reported sales to farmers were about equal to in- 
creased supplies at peak prices despite off-season influences. 
Leaders in many phases of Southern activity continued to 
agitate mechanization of agriculture. 


e Furniture. High Point’s winter furniture market revealed 
the widest variety of offerings in history. Younger companies 
sold heavily from boldly introduced ultra-modern living room 
lines. Manufacturers reported that latest offerings generally 
were favorably received by retailers and demand equalled 
or exceeded output at 10 per cent advanced prices. 


e Textiles. The South Carolina Labor Department reported 
textile production data for 1947 as follows: 
County, value : $192,000,000, a gain over 1946 of 27.2 per cent ; 
employees, 18,667; wages, $37,500,000: Spartanburg County, 
value, $212,500,000; a gain over 1946 of 3S.S per cent: em 
plovees, 20,000; wages, 837,900,000. 


Greenville 





e Chemicals. Plant food chemicals mostly continued well 
below needs. Appeals were repeated for Federal help in ob- 
taining greater supplies of agricultural nitrates. Various 
troubles, including boxcar shortages, decreased potash de 
liveries from New Mexico. 


THE MARKET 


e Prices. While Cotton weaving and spinning mills held 
prices steady at recently advanced levels, the commodity 
market's February upset increased caution among buyers 
for apparel makers and retailers. Piedmont textile manufac- 
turers are expecting a renewal of brisk business when export 
trade is unlocked by the prospective European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Also, ERP is expected to re-open the stalemated raw 
cotton export trade. 

Raw cotton consumption lately exceeded levels of recent 
months but was substantially below a year ago, to some ex- 
tent reflecting greater output of finer, light fabrics. Carded 
yvarn prices held steady; combed yarn prices advanced 
slightly, and mercerized yarns advanced widely. Barometric 
print cloth prices, irregular in January, firmed in February. 
Lingerie producers advanced prices 10 per cent on Spring 
offerings after rayon yarn costs advanced. 

Cotton prices fell heavily in mid-February in a general 
decline for major farm commodities. Approach to the prob- 
able Government support level steadied next-crop cotton 
futures. February demand for raw cotton was moderate. 
Scarcities of better grades and staples were troublesome and 
premiums were wide. Low grades were dull reflecting a 
stalemated export business. Cottonseed prices tumbled to 
$90 from $120 per ton at crushing mills and cotton oil prices 
fell heavily. 


e Livestock. Commodity market upsets depressed Piedmont 
hog prices but medium quality cattle prices held steady. 
Livestock dealers said high feed costs continued to influence 
exceptionally heavy marketings of cattle and hogs, only 
slightly retarded by late February price irregularity. 


AGRICULTURE 


e Sales. Final official reports said 1947 old belt flue-cured 
tobacco sales were 277,838,000 pounds, off 16.4 per cent from 
1946; average, $38.15 per ewt., off $5.21 from 1946; stabiliza- 
tion corporation took 89,400,000 pounds, or 32 per cent of 
gross sales, versus 15 per cent in 1946. 

Carolina Piedmont peach growers requested April elections 
on proposed marketing agreements aimed at stabilizing 1948 
harvest’s prices. 


¢ Employment. South Carolina’s Employment Service re- 
ported 497,000 persons employed in the state’s agriculture 


(Continued on page 16) 
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(Continued from page 15) 
in January compared with 486,000 a year earlier. 
CONSTRUCTION 


e Sales. Construction was involved in a seasonal slump as 
February ended. Lumber and most other building materials 
prices were holding steady to firm, however, and complaint 
over shortages of nails was general. Some contractors said 
private work also was retarded in substantial volume because 
of recent commodity price upset. 

Organized Carolina dealers in building materials main- 
tained strong opposition to proposals for Federal price con- 
trols and allocations of these materials. Speakers emphasized 
to the North Carolina Society of Engineers in convention at 
Charlotte that manufacturing industry of the Piedmont is 
entering a “new era” of construction, featuring “niceness” 
and modern installations as means of maintaining profit 
margins while preserving employee relations. 


EMPLOYMENT 


e Labor. Thinking by Piedmont area business and industry 
leaders regarding the medium term was beclouded as Febru- 
ary ended by labor leaders’ renewed threats of a strike wave 
next Spring. 


e Supply. Employment over the area continued around peak 
levels with scattered towns reporting minor skilled labor 
shortages. Competent professional workers were barely equal 
in number to needs. Several areas reported a slight tendency 
of women workers to return to the labor force. Employers 
generally screened applicants more carefully. 


e Wages. North Carolina's officially reported average weekly 
wage increased in December to $40.49 and work week ex- 
tended one per cent to 40.6 hours; hourly rate gained 2.7 per 
cent in month to 99.7 cents. 


FINANCE 


e Credit. Trade associations and financial houses reported 
a persistent tightening of consumer and industrial credit. 
Banks became insistent upon wider collateral margins. De- 
mand from corporations for credit slackened, perhaps reflect- 
ing inventory reductions. The Charlotte Retail Merchants 
Association reported that use of consumer credit was briskly 
increasing, with collections continuing satisfactory. The as- 
sociation’s credit reports in 1947 were 15 per cent over 1946, 
with collections on past due open accounts gaining 20 per 
cent. 


e Loans. Federal Land Banks reports said that farm loans 
dropped “precipitately” in 1947 throughout the Piedmont and 
entire Southeast. North Carolina’s Agriculture Department 
warned farmers that credit must be cautiously used because 
of the highly uncertain economy. 


e Bank Clearings. Fifth District Federal Reserve Bank’s 
Charlotte branch in 1947 cleared 23,537,000 checks valued at 
$10,446,000, up more than $1,000,000 over the 1947 amount 
for 22,708,000 checks. 

Charlotte’s 1947 record in bank clearings was $3,636,029,- 
117, against $3,078,797,756 in 1946. January clearings totaled 
$359,801,623, a gain of $46,000,000 over the 1947 month. Feb- 
ruary clearings declined seasonally 17 per cent from January 
totals, but held about 5 per cent above corresponding weeks 
of February, last year. 

e Bank Deposits. Unofficial compilations indicated that 
Charlotte's bank deposits gained 4.53 per cent in 1947 while 
loans and discounts increased 8.46 per cent. 


e Stocks. The dull market for Piedmont textile mill common 
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stocks stubbornly resisted deflationary influences. The aver 
age bid for a list of 60 stocks late in February was $123.05, 
compared with the January high of $123.36; with $111.66 in 
August, 1946, and $95.84 in July, last year. All bid-askec 
spreads were relatively wide with only scattered offering: 
quoted. Over-the-counter quotations for Piedmont bank stock: 
were nominally mildly irregular. 


The Southeast 


Atlanta—The question foremost in the minds of busines 
men over the Southeast today is: Where do we go from here 
What now—recession? Depression? A temporary halt in th: 
inflation spiral? And this concern is real. The impact of th: 
price decline in certain commodities in mid-February wa 
all the more severe because of its abruptness. It carried wit] 
it the shock of surprise for a business populace which, in th: 
main, was unprepared for it. 

It was a shock because throughout 1947 business and in 
dustry, freed of controls, continued at a rapid pace. The pac: 
continued throughout January and the early part of Febru 
ary. The decline in industrial production during the last hal 
of 1947, under the first half was almost negligible. Prices 
instead of declining, rose and shortages of goods continued 
Employment held up. The basic reason, some economist: 
contend, lay in the still large purchasing power, both of in 
dividuals and of business. 


RETAIL TRADE 


e Sales. Department store sales in the Sixth Federal Re 
serve District, adjusted for December, 1947, were up ove: 
those for December, 1946, by 11 per cent. The Federal Re 
serve Index for 1947 stood at 894. Department store stocks 
in the district were 3 per cent lower in December, 1947, thar 
in the corresponding period in 1946. 


e Credit. Banks and other lending institutions are moving 
toward tightening of installment loan terms. Bankers said 
they are tightening up on consumer credit this way: First i! 
is recognized that terms of consumer loans are highly vari 
able. Second, in view of this, a very close study is being made 
of the different circumstances and needs of borrowers and 
the bank’s own advice is given to the individual borrowers. 


e Food Prices. With the exception of pork and eggs, retail 
food prices stood near their peak in mid-February. That peak 
followed a short-lived break in retail prices early last fall. 
However, after the middle of the month, prices began drop- 
ping on a variety of items. Retailers believe it is still too early 
to determine whether the declines will continue. 


CONSTRUCTION 


e Residential. In the face of record costs, this section of the 
Southeast currently is experiencing its largest housing boom 
Joseph K. Heyman, Atlanta business consultant, estimates 
construction of non-farm dwellings in Georgia during 
1947 to have been about 18,000 with nearly 14,000 started 
during the first nine months. He said that between 1925 and 
1929, construction of dwelling units in metropolitan Atlanta 
averaged about 3,700 units a year, and that 1947 probably 
saw 7,000 new units, equal to the 1946 record. The Atlanta 
area last year accounted for about 40 per cent of the entire 
state’s construction of new non-farm housing, he said. 


e Prices. Real estate prices will not break this year as did 
commodity prices Mr. Downs asserted. He cited three reasons 
for expecting a continued high real estate market: (1) the 
stock market has had two major breaks since the end of 
World War II, and the latest break was not as bad as in 
1946 when the Dow-Jones averages dropped from 212.50 to 
163.11, while in real estate prices remained high; (2) the 
(Continued on page 54) 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


BESSEMER—Southern Bell Co., construc- 
tion and improvement program, $300,000. 
BIRMINGHAM—Alabama Metal Lath Co., 
2 OM), 


two additions to plant, $122 









BIRMINGHAM—Alabama Power Co., ex- 
pansion program, $18,000,000. ; 

—— AM—Greyhound Bus Co., bus 
depo 

SIRMINGH. AM — Pepsi-Cola Co., concen- 


trate plant for making syrup for soft drink. 
CHILDERSBURG—Coosa River Newsprint 
Co., newsprint plant, $30,000,000, 
CULLMAN—Geo, P. Turner, milk plant. 
_ PLORENC E—Coca-Cola Bottling Co., ad- 
tion to plant, : 
JACKSON VILL i - 





natural gas sys- 


te 

MOBILE —National Gypsum Co., plant ex- 
punsion, $500,000, 

MONTGOMERY Southern Bell Telephone 


Co., addition to building, $986,000. 


PIEDMONT—City, natural gas system. 
SHEFFIELD Electro Metallurgical Co., 
trestle and mixhouse building, $300,000, 
ARKANSAS 
SPRING DALE— Heekin Can Co., new plant, 
$000,000. 
FLORIDA 
BARTOW— Armour Fertilizer Works, new 
pant. 
BARTOW International Minerals and 


and 
dry 
new 


Chemical Corp., project involving design 
construction of a system to convey, store, 
: d ship phosphate rock to serve its 
Noralyn Mine, $1,300,000. 
CLEARWATER- Kennedy and Strickland, 
sules and service building, $106,044, 
CORAL GABLES—Huskamp Motors, serv 
‘ station and garage addition, 4811 LeJeune 





tt 
DADE COUNTY - 

warehouse and mill, 900 SW 69th Ave., 
DADE COUNTY—R. K. Cooper, Ine. . 

ave building, 4051 NW 28th St., $11,550. 


Alvin Builders re. 
$20,700. 
stor 


JACKSONVILLE — Florida Agriculture 
Supply Co., plant, $450,000. 

MIAMI—Gaynon Iron Works, garage and 
body shop, 2020 NW Miami Court, $10,000. 

MIAMI — Lykes Bros., Ine., cold storage 
warehouse near NW 13th Ave., 22nd St. and 
Seaboard Railroad, $123,640. 

MIAMI—Mal Marshall—addition to plant, 
2214 N. Miami Ave. 

MIAMI—Miami Crown Distributors. ware- 
house and office, 1100 NW 338rd., $85,000, 

MIAMI—Sunbeam Supply Co.. warehouse 
and showroom, 300 NW 29th., $20,000. 

MIAMI—F. C. Tidwell, garage, NW corner 


386th St. and 35th Ave. 
MIAMI SHORES VILLAGE—Gulf Oil Con- 
struction Department, Pittsburgh. Pa., serv- 
ice station, 9512 NE 2nd Ave., 836.500, 
MIAMI SPRINGS—Gulf Oil Corp., service 
Station, NW 36th St. and 44th Ave., $15,000. 
PANAMA CITY — Arizona Chemical Co.. 
hew chemieal plant. 
PANAMA CITY-—International 


Paper Co., 
re cane plant, $1,700,000. 


1PA — Ingraham Fruit Corp., packing 

BE ing 
ZELLWOOD Johannes Verdouw, pilot 
Plant whieh may lead to building $200,000 


tumie Mill here. 


GEORGIA 


ATHENS— Athens Manufacturing Co., ad- 
ditions to office building, 1180 E. Broad St. 
LANTA — Atlanta Journal, remodeling 
old building. 
ATLANTA—Atlanta Paper Co., plan to re- 
place ere = int at Moore, King and Hunt- 
er Sts., $1,000,000. 


ATLANTA. J. W. Galbreath and Co., office 
and warehouse to be leased to Standard 
srands, Ine 


ATLANTA — Model Laundry, remodeling 
a a to old Ponce de Leon Laundry, 
ord St 





AUSTELL— Austell Box and Board Co., box 
Plint, $205,000 

BAINBRIDGE —- Ward- Stilson Co., Ander- 
Son, Ind., to build dress factory here, 

COLUMBUS— Bibb Manufacturing Co., Ma- 
con, addition to weaving shed, slasher room. 


cloth room and boiler house, 
COLUMBUS — Cordele Pepsi-Cola Bottling 

Co., planning expansion program, 

,_ CORNELT: cA Chieopee Manufacturing 

( orp., installation of electrical apparatus and 

Wi ring for addition to Lumite plant. 
Ly AST POINT— Colonial Stores, Ine. 


+ Manu- 
facturing plant, $2.000,000, 





EAST POINT—Curtiss Co., candy 
mMinufacturing plant, $350, 
EAST POINT — East Point Motors, Ine., 


auro sales and service building. 


MARCH NINETEEN FORTY-EIGHT 


FITZGERALD— Coca Cola Bottling Co., al- 
terations and additions to building. 


GRIFFIN— Daily Griffin News, new build- 
ing, $41,080. 
LaGRANGE—Lily Ice Cream Co., manu- 


facturing plant on West Point Rd., $100,000. 
LaGRANGE Teche Greyhound Bus Co., 
bus station. 
TOCCOA. — J. L. Bracewell Co., 
market building, $20,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Consolidation Coal Co., tipple on 
Branch of L and N RR, 


farmers’ 


DEANE 
New Rockhouse 
600,000. 
ELIZABETHTOWN-—Farmers Supply Co., 
office and plant building, $35,000. 

ERMINE—Webb Coal Co., tipple, 
conveyor, $45,000. 
JENKINS—Ashland Oil 
building, $60,000. 
LOUISVILLE 


washer, 


and Refinery Co., 


-Armour and Co., addition 
to present plant, 201 E, Main, $22,000. 

LOUISVILLE— Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., ad 
dition to present plant for housing machinery 
for processing soybeans, $36,980. 







LOU "ILLE - Louisville Gas and Elee- 
trie Co onstruc tion program, 

LOUISVILLE indard Oil Co., sales and 
service building, . 


Third St., $60,000. 


LOUISVILLE Thurston Cooke. publie 


garage, 400 W. Breckinridge St., $75,000. 
MADISONVILLE—Miners Coal Co., tipple 
headhouse, conveyor, $50,000. 


MARION — Cumberland Oil and 
garage and filling station building, 


Gas Co., 
$25,000. 





New and 
Expanding Plants 
Reported: 
February—250 
Total For 
First Two Months 
Of 1948: 

484 


First Two Months 
Of 1947: 
462 














NEWPORT International Detrola Corp.., 
plan converting electric-furnace steel plant 
to open hearth plant, installing, soaking pits, 
breakdown mill, hot strip mill. 

PADUCAH — Pennsylvania Salt Manufae 
turing Co., fluorine chemicals plant just north 
of Calvert City, 

RUSSELL—Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Co., expansion and improvement program in 
its var 3 360. 

WHITESBURG Lewis Coal Co., 
washer and headhouse at Sandlick, $25,000. 

WHITESBURG Stoker Coal Co., tipple. 
headhouse, conveyor, screen apparatus and 
other accessories, $150,000. 


LOUISIANA 

ARABL—Dixie Packing Co... modernizing 
Plant and adding new sales offiee. 

BATON ROUGE— Ethyl Corp., development 
laboratory and pilot plant building, $622,960. 

BATON ROUGE —-H. E. Harrell, auto serv 
ice station, 1810 N, 21st St., $15,628, 

CROWLEY — Publie Drying and Storage, 
Ine., warehouse building, $250,000. 

JONESVILLE Town Council, natural gas 
system, $142,943. 

KAPLAN-—S. P. Simon, two-unit rice drier, 
adjacent to present warehouse, 






convevor, 


KE CHARLES Cit-Con Oil Corp., 
building refinery near Lake Charles. 

NEW ORLEANS —Barda and Paige, build 

ing with warehouse and office space, Maple 


St, and Lake Ave. 

NEW ORLEANS ~ Boyce-Harvey Machinery 
Co., Ine., plant, Jefferson Highway near Huey 
Long bridge. 

NEW ORLEANS ~~ Cotton's, Ine., 
building, Jefferson Davis Parkway, 
Clark, Dixon and Palmetto Sts. 

NEW ORLEANS French Market Ice Co. 
transformer vault in ice plant, LOZ4 ¢ ‘hartres 
St. 


bakery 
South 





NEW ORLEANS Herrin Transportation 
Co., Warehouse building and offices to be lo- 
cated in the square of Cypress, Willow, La- 
fayette, and S. Claibourne Aves., $80,000. 

NEW ORLEANS—Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., oftice building, 1400 Brook- 
Ivn Ave., Algiers, $70,000, 

NEW ORLEANS United Re 
Ine., warehouse, 2501 Perdido St 
OAKDALE Texas Oil Co., 

station building, $15,000, 

REDDELL— Evangeline Textile 


25,000 spindle plant, $500,000 


-frigeration, 
Texaco Street 


Mills Co., 


SHREVEPORT —- Peterson Motors, build- 
ing, 403 Aero Drive, $40,000. 
SHREVEPORT—United Gas Corp., devel- 


opment of oil fields, $26,000,000 project. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro 
to sign ordinance providing $2,500,000 for two 
buildings for paper mill at National Gypsum 
plant, foot of Newkirk St. 

BALTIMORE American 
laboratory and locker rooms, 
Ave., 310,000, 

BALTIMORE — American 
additions and alterations, 
Reisterstown Rd. 

BALTIMORE 
se =a building, 


Bitumuls Co., 
1955 Chesapeake 


Totalisator Co., 
Belvedere Ave. and 


Archway 
Hilton St. 


Motors, sales and 
near Edmondson 


BALTIMORE 
Machine Co., 
building 
$15,004), 

BALTIMORE 
four-unit terminal 
Dean Sts. 

BALTIMORE—Crown Cork and Seal Co. 
plan future expansion, corner of Newkirk and 
O'Donnell Sts. 

BALTIMORE John Eppler Co., 
NP corner of Sun St 


Baltimore Foundry and 
dismantling and moving present 
and erecting storage building, 


Baltimore 
building, 


Transfer Co., 
Monument and 


new plant, 


BALTIMORE Marshall Eskridge, sales 
and service building, 5712 Reisterstown Rd 
BALTIMORE— Esso Standard Oil Co., serv- 


ice station, Reisterstown 


and Pinekney Rds 
BALTIMORE 


Fruit Growers Express Co., 


icing platform, unloading ee \ office, near 
Andre St. and Fort Ave., $24.2 
BALTIMORE cokesak an Co., office 


and service building. 
BALTIMORE—Griebel Motors Co., 
to garage and showroom, S14 
$40,000, 
BALTIMORE rs 


addition 
Light St., 


Royster Guano Co., 


storage building, “2001 Chesapeake  Ave., 
$55,000. 
BALTIMORE —Jewett and Sherman Co. has 


acquired Helwig 
modernization. 


and Leitch, Ine.; plan future 


BALTIMORE—-Arthur Littlepage, rebuild- 
ing building recently damaged by fire, Balti- 
more and Carey Sts. 

BALTIMORE A. Moore, addition to build- 


ing. 1700 MeCullough St., $15,000 
BALTIMORE—National Cash Register Co. 
alterations, 600 S. Hanover St., $22,000 
BALTIMORE —Radio Television of Balti- 
more, Ine., transmitter and station facilities 
BALTIMORE— Revere Copper and Brass, 
Inc., aluminum strip mill at Canton plant 
BALTIMORE Charles J. Spiel, storage 
building, NW corner Maisel and Cedley Sts., 
$15,000, 
_ BALTIMORE —-U. S 
Co.. alterations and 
Ave. 





Industrial Chemieal 
additions, 3508S Fairfield 


BROOKLYN STA. Curtis Motors, show 
and storeroom building, 3750 2nd St 
ROSSVILLE— Baltimore Brick Co., tunnel 


kiln building. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Franks Body 
plant and warehouse, 
Southern Bell Telephone 
Telegraph Co., dial and toll office. 

EUPORA—City—Factory building for Well 
Lamont Glove Co., $97,129 

GRENADA—Showers Brothers, Ine., 
ture plant, $300,000, 


BALDWIN 
steel working 


BILOXI 


and Iron Works, 
$45,000 
and 


furni 





LEXINGTON —- Lexington Implement Co., 
new building to house Salesroom parts, shop 
and offices, 

LOUISVILLE Associated Factories, Chi 


eago, Il., plant to manufacture bedroom furn- 

LUCEDALE 
mill building. 

MERIDIAN 
sales and service 
site, $50,000, 

NEW ALBANY-—Union County Board of 
Supervisors, furniture factory building to be 
occupied by Futorian Manufacturing Co., 
S150,000, 

VICKSBURG 
tling plant. 


Lucedale Veneer Co., veneer 
- Meridian Motors Co., auto 
building on old county jail 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co., bot- 


19 
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MISSOURI 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., dial of- 
fice buildings at Pond, Gray’s Summit, House 
Springs, High Ridge and Maxville. 

AVA—Sallee Motor Co., auto sales room 
and garage. 

KANSAS CITY 
tarder hump yard in Armourdale 
$1,500,000. 

MAPLEWOOD—Cupples Products Co., ad- 
dition to plant, 2650 Hanley Rd. 

MAPLEWOOD-—Schiffner and Hutsell, ga- 
rage and sales room, 7829 Manchester. 

ST, LOUIS—Butler-Kohaus, Ine., addition 
to warehouse, 

ST. LOUIS — Ray M. 
terminal, 13th and Papin. 
ST, LOUIS—Griesedieck Bros, Brewery Co. 

stock house, 1915 Lami, $300,000, 

ST. LOUIS Kenworth Sales and Service 
Co., sales and service building. 

ST. LOUIS—Hattie F, Mitchell, addition to 
factory, 3518S Market, $18,000. 

ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical Co., me- 
chanical shop with mezzinine, 112 Russell, 
$300, 

ST. LOUIS — Nuevo Investment Co., re- 
building buildings destroyed by tire. 

ST. LOUIS—Quality Dairy Co., addition to 
boiler room, 4630 W. Florissant. 

ST, LOUIS — Adolph Saffron, addition to 
factory, 2229 Cole, $20,000. 

ST, LOUIS—Sidney M. Studt, shop and of- 
fice building, SE corner of Forsyth and Brent- 
wood Blvd. 

ST. LOUIS — Harry W peng. 
and warehouse, 2648 Olive, $20,01 

SPRINGFIELD — Springfield a awspapers, 
Inc., rebuilding and enlarging plant destroyed 
by fire, $348,000. 


Rock Island Railroad, re- 
District, 


Dilschneider, truck 


Sales room 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BURNSVILLE — Gantt 
rayon plant. ; 
AROLINA BEACH — Queen City Trail- 
ways, bus terminal, Raleigh and Lake Shore 
Drive, $40,000. 

CHARLOTTE—Carolina Marble and Gran- 
ite Works, Se plant on Pineville and York 
Rds., $250,00 

CHARIOT TE- —Jefferson Standard Broad- 
casting Co., television station, 

CHARLOTTE—L iggett and Myers Tobacco 
Co., cigarette factory, $2,000 

CHARLOT TTE_ Mecklenburg Motors, Ine., 
shop building, $46,200 


Bros., planning 


CHARLOTTE — Seaahaon Friction Mate- 
rials Co., addition to warehouse, 
CHARLOTTE — Whitin Machine Works, 


$24,000. 
large 


addition to building, 600 Dowd Rd., 
DURHAM—Durham Telephone Co., 
overall construction program, 
DURHAM— Erwin Cotton Mills Co., expan- 
sion and improvement program costing sev- 
eral million dollars over next three years. 
FAYETTEVILLE—Standard Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., has acquired Fayetteville Knitting Mills 
and. plans long-range expansion program. 
GREENSBORO —- Carolina Steel and Iron 
Co., office building, $71,643. 
GREENSBORO—Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
pet a addition to Strong Tire Service, 
ve GREENSBORO — Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
paint factory, $700, 
LAUREL HILL—Morgan Cotton Mills, ad- 
dition to main building, $89,000. 
LAURINBURG — McNair Auto Co., 
sales and service building, $35,000. 
MAIDEN—Caroleen Mills, Inc., 
ing and additions to present 


auto 


new build- 
facilities, 


$250,000. 

MOCKSVILLE—P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
acquired site for branch plant to manufac- 
ture male clothing. 

MOREHEAD CITY — Southern Felt Corp., 
factory building, $105, 

MORGANTON—Huffman Hosiery Mill, 
tension to mill. 

MOUNT ULLA—Mount Ulla Flour Mill, re 
building flour and feed mill and warehouse 
recently destroyed by fire, $25 

SALISBURY — North Carolina Finishing 
Co., addition to plant nearing completion; 
addition to office started, 

SALISBURY—Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., improvements and extensions 
to present building, $200,000. 

WINSTON-SALEM—Crystal Ice and Coal 
Co., eta present plant and additional 
building, 411 § . Marshall St., $20,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


MAYSVILLE—Cities Service Oil Co., nat- 
ural gasoline plant. 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Central Dairy Prod- 
ucts Co., cold storage plant, 822 S. Hudson, 
$250,000. 


alVEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


OKLAHOMA CITY —- Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., addition, 23rd and Portland, 
$80,000, 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Western Newspaper 
Caen, remodeling offices at 217 N. Harvey, 

$50,000. 

_ PONCA CITY — Continental Oil Co., plans 
oo expenditure on recently acquired 
plant. 

iPONCA CITY—David J. Sutton, 
ency building, 5th and Central Sts. 

SPENCER — Carey-Lombard-Young Lum- 
ber Co., office and yard, $25,000. 

TULSA—Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 
$7,000,000 construction program, 

TULSA—Stanolind Pipe Line Co. 
building, $2,500,000. 


auto ag 


plans 


, ten-story 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


BAMBERG~—Santee Textile Mills, 
sion and improvement program, 

COLUMBIA —- Pickens Street Corp., 
building, 1226 Pie kens St. 

GREEN VILLE— Duke Power Co., improve- 
ment and expansion program, $125,000 addi- 
tion in overhead and sub-station expansion. 
Transportation system, 

LANCASTER— Spring Mills, new clubhouse 
to replace old one destroyed by fire. 

ORANGEBURG — Atlantic Bus Lines, bus 
station. 

— HILL — Samarkand Rugs, Inc., rug 
mi 

ag eek ig igg” RG- —Boyd S. Randall, garage 
on Broad St., $35,000. 


expan- 


office 


TENNESSEE 
ADAMSVILLE — Woodcrafters, Inc., new 


pla 

COOKEVILLE — W. R. Whitaker Co., re- 
building plant, West Broad, rec ently’ de- 
stroyed by fire, $60,000. 

CHATTANOOGA — Signal Knitting Mills, 
addition to ae building, Manufacturers 
Rd., $22,000, 

CH ATTANOOGA —Southern Beli Telephone 
ain 4 Se neenee Co., new telephone exchange, 

CoV INGTON — Covington 
Corp., factory, $100,000. 

GREENVILLE — Businessmen of Morris- 
town, Bulls Gap and Greenville plan tobacco 
warehouse covering 10 acres, 

JACKSON — Dixie-Greyhound Lines, new 
city bus terminal, south side of Monroe be- 
tween 2nd and 3rd, $750,000. 

JACKSON—Dr. ote Bottling Co., bot- 
tling plant, Poplar St., $90,000, 

KNOXVILLE — Rodae Manufacturing Co. 
expansion and remodeling of plant, $25,000. 

A N — Young Man’s Business Club 
plans plant to be used by Central Cigar Co. 

MEMPHIS—Humko Co., additions to local 
plant, $36,000. 

MEMPHIS Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., office building, 

S100 HIS—Stewart Coffee Co., warehouse, 


NASHVILLE—Blatz Bros, Packing Co., ex- 
pansion of facilities. 

NASHVILLE—Mantle Lamp Co., plant for 
manufacture of stoves, lanterns, ete., south 
side of Murfreesboro Ra., $4,000,000. 

NASHVILLE — Moore- Handley Hardware 
Co., branch plant, 

NASHVILLE —- Pan-American Petroleum 

Corp., expansion of storage facilities, 


Development 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO—Truit Buick Co., new build- 
ing, 1100 Polk, display, offices, parts, service, 
$25, 000. 

AUSTIN—Western Natural Gas Co., oper- 
ating eycling plant in Goebel Field, L ive Oak 
County 

BRENHAM — Bluebell Creameries, 
ery building. 

BROWNSVILLE—Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, chemical plant for Stanolind. 

CORPUS CHRISTI — Guaranty Title and 

‘o., cold storage locker, 302 N. Port 
St., $18,000. 


DALLAS—Daniel Auto Radiator Manufac- 
turing Co., industrial building, Pittsburgh St. 
and Industrial Blvd, 

DALLAS — Dallas Railway and Terminal 
Co., addition to car barns, $20,000. 

DALLAS—National Industries Corp., ba 
depot, Airlawn industrial district, $500, 

DALLAS—Radel Corp., office building, 911 
Young St., $35,000. 

DALLAS — W inthrop-Stearns, Inc., 
house and office. 

DALLAS—Swift and Co., alterations and 
additions to present buildings, $41,006 

DALLAS—Texas and Pacific udwey Co., 
comme terminal. 

DALLAS — Western Electric Co., office 
building and plant, 5331 Mockingbird Lane, 

00,000. 


cream- 


ware- 


$5 


DALLAS 
ural gasoline 
$3,500,000, 

EL PASO — Magnolia Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co., bottling plant, $20,000, 

FORT WORTH —- Southwestern Bell Tel. - 
phone Co., addition to present building, Akard 
and Wood Sts. 

HENRIETTA — L. E. 
to auto building, $20,000. 

HOUSTON - settis Corp., warehouse and 
office building, 66th St. in Supply Row Center 
$76,900. 

HOUSTON — William Cameron and ( 
warehouse and office building, St. Bernard Sr. 

HOUSTON—Croft Steel Products, Ine., a» - 
sembly plant to praduce steel casement wit 
dows, $500,000, Plans to construct $1,000,000 
manufacturing plant in the future. 

HOUSTON—Federal Steel Products Co., 
building manufacturing plant recently " de- 
stroyed by fire, 415 N. St. Charles St., $100,040 

HOUSTON—Ned Gill Printing Co., additice 
to oil and gas building for printing offic. , 
Louisiana Ave, and Lamar. 

HOUSTON—Gulf Envelope Co. 
building, N. Main at Brook St., 
$100,000 expansion program. 

HOUSTON—Dr, Gerhard Herzog plans ii- 
dustrial building on Wilson Drive site. 

HOUSTON-—Houston Auto Glass Co., on - 
Story tile building, SE corner Bagby and 
Gray, $50,000. 

HOUSTON — Houston Natural Gas Cory)., 
warehouse and headquarters building. 

HOUSTON — KPRC Radio Station, new 
structure to house all station’s activities, 

HOUSTON—Linde Air Products Co., war 
house and office addition to present building. 

HOUSTON—Maintenance Engineering Co., 
office addition, $75,000. 

HOUSTON—Raymond Pearson, auto buil: 
ing, Louisiana and Clay. 

HOUSTON-—Shilstone Testing Laboratory. 
Inc., laboratory and office building, West 
Dallas and Columbia. 

HOUSTON—Sovth Texas Motor Co., plai 
ning service department on property, 2319 
Main. 

HOUSTON — Southwestern Bell Telephon: 
Co., building, Joplin St., one block off Tel - 
phone Rd. 

HOUSTON — Texas Co., two service sta- 
tions, Polk and Dumble, Clinton Drive and 


Eastway. 
E. E. Tomlin, service station, 
W ashington - and Durham St. 

NAV — -Navasota Telephone Co., new 
buildin 

ODESSA—Gulf Oil Corp., office building ad 
dition and eK el present building and 
guest house, $247, 

PARIS — Coca- ha Bottling Co., 
plant. 

SAN ANTONIO —Dr. P. W. Day, service 
station, NE corner Military Drive and Laredo 
Highway, 

SAN ANTONIO—Merc cone Ice and Cold 
Storage Co., warehouse, E. Houston and N 
Cherry Sts. 

SAN ANTONIOW—Meyer-Blanke Co., ware 
house which includes office and display room 
Euclid Ave, at Locust St. 

SAN ANTONIO—Southwestern Bell Tele 
phone Co., alterations and addition. 

TEMPLE—Coca-Cola Bottling Co. bottling 
plant, 117 S. First St.. Waco, $119,747. 

TEXAS CITY — Tin Processing Corp 
Chemical plant designed for the rec Sp All 
of hydrochloric acid and silver, $2,700,000. 

TYLER—Clay Moulding Co., storage build 
ing. E. Duncan St., $50,000. 

WACO—General Tire and Rubber Co., ex 
pansion program, $200,000, Also plan enlarge- 
ment of Baytown synthetic rubber manu 
facturing plant. 

WACO — Gulf Oil Corp., 
601 S. 11th. $10,000. 


VIRGINIA 


ELKTON—Merck and Co., new building 
and equipment at main plant. 

INDEPENDENCE—Klear Knit, Inc., 
for manufacture of garments, % 50,000. 

NORFOLK—Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
alterations and addition 418 Gramby St. 

RICHMMOND—W. F. Gerhardt, addition to 
building, 2011 W. Broad. 

RICHMOND — T. S. Leake Print Sho; 
building, 

RICHMOND — Robertson Chevrolet Co. 
used car sales office 

RICHMOND- aie J. Saville, Inc., altera 
tions to 1620 Hull St. 
el RICHMOND Strong Bag Co., Ine., build 


Witeo Hydrocarbon Corp., nat- 
plant and carbon black plant 


Dickerson, addition 






new pla 
as part 





bottling 


service station 


plant 


WARRENTON—Hubert B. Phipps, addi 
tion to printing plant, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON — Charleston Motors, Inc., 
sales and service building, 





FOR 
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THE COMPLETE LINE OF w% 
LINK-BELT 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 





HERRINGBONE GEAR 
SPEED REDUCERS 





HELICAL GEAR 
SPEED REDUCERS 


AND MALLEABLE . 
CHAIN DRIVES 


UNMOUNTED BALL 
AND ROLLER BEARING 
UNITS 





ROLLER BEARING 
MOUNTED UNITS 





BALL BEARING 
MOUNTED UNITS 





BABBITTED BEARINGS 
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LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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Numerous case histories of Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent 
Chain drives in operation twenty, thirty or more years em- 
phasize their outstanding durability and continued efficiency, 
and bear out the oft-repeated statement, “Always low in first 


cost, lowest in cost per year of service.” 


Enclosed in oil-retaining, dust-tight castings, properly lubri- 
cated, they have indefinite life — require practically no atten- 
tion or upkeep. Neither age, moisture, temperature or periods 
of idleness reduce the efficiency of these all-steel drives. They 
run slack, on short centers, with minimum bearing pressure, 


and transmit every r.p.m. from motor to driven machine. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W.; Dallas 1 Plant, 500 Latimer St.; New Orleans 13, St. Louis 1, 
Charlotte 2, N. C., Baltimore 1, Birmingham 3, Houston 2, Jack:onville, Washington 1, D. C 


Wilmington 43, Del. 
Distributors Throughout the South. 


10,965-A 





Power Transmission Machinery 
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The South 


Labor History in Georgia. The first 
election order by N.L.R.B. to unhorse a 
union which has failed to register under 
the non-Communist provisions of the 
1947 act, has been set for the plant of the 
Harris Foundry & Machine Co., at Cor- 
dele, Ga. The election involves the United 
Steel Workers of America, No. 1 C.I.O. 
unit, which has not complied with the 
non-Communist filing requirements. The 
“decertification” balloting must be con- 
cluded by March 15. 

The action was initiated by Arthur 
Hays Howard, an employee of Harris 
Foundry, which has 248 members in its 
USWA-CIO unit. The Labor Board an- 
nounced, however, that even should a 
majority of the employees name USWA 
as their bargaining unit, the Board still 
would not accept that organization as the 
lawful bargaining unit until national 
headquarters had complied with the non- 
Communist registration, Thus, the elec- 
tion merely affords the rank and file an 
opportunity to declare whether they wish 
to be a part of a union which has refused 
to comply with the non-Communist regis- 
tration requirement. 

Viewed in that light, the Georgia elec- 
tion will be one of considerable historical 
significance, for the theory behind the 
registration section of the 1947 labor law 
was that the rank and file would be eager, 
at every opportunity, to disassociate 
themselves from Communist leadership. 


Command Asserted. An organized 
movement to revive the old) two-thirds 
rule in the Democratic National Conven- 
tion this year has received the quiet nod 
from influential party leaders on Capitol 
Hill. The rule may be restored in the con- 
vention by majority vote, if incorporated 
in the formal order of business presented 
by the Committee on Rules, which must 
be acted upon before nominations are in 
order. With the traditional two-thirds 
rule restored in convention procedures, 
the 127 electoral votes of the South would 
again constitute a veto power over nom- 
inations for president and vice-president. 

Southern Democratic leaders have no 
desire to deny the presidential nomina- 
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tion to Mr. Truman. But they do intend 
to assert an effective voice in framing the 
national platform. Many of them would 
like to see Senator Harry F. Byrd, of 
Virginia, nominated for the vice-presi- 
dency. The superior influence of the 
ultra-pinko fringe among present White 
House advisers is blamed by many con- 
servative and liberal Democrats alike for 
the confusion and bewilderment which 
marks national party policy today. 

Representative Eugene E. Cox, of 
Georgia, one of the most influential legis- 
lative veterans on the Democratic side 
of the House, has not attended any of the 
recent “revolt’? sessions. But he has 
spoken earnestly from the floor in behalf 
of the South’s “determination to resist” 
current trends in federal administration. 

“My friends of the South,” said Mr. 
Cox ina speech alluding to President Tru- 
man’s special message of February 2, “our 
people were again kicked in the teeth by 
the President in his message, and they 
want to know what we are going to do 
about it. Some of us have publicly ex 
pressed our indignation and determina- 
tion to resist, but not all. Do you not 
think that it is time that all of us from 
the South should stand up and be 
counted ?”’ 

Rep. Cox reminded his colleagues that 
the governors of the Southern States ac- 
tively seek the cooperation of their dele- 
gations in Congress “in the formulation 
of plans for the recapture of the influence 
within the Democratic Party which was 
lost with the abrogation of the two-thirds 
rule.” 

“T am in complete sympathy with this 
suggestion and would like to know what 
you think about it. If we do nothing, will 
not our people be saying to us, ‘Where is 
your courage and what has become of 
your faith?’ ” 

Lending militant support to Congress- 
man Cox, his Mississippi colleague, John 
Bell Williams, presented a strong edi 
torial from the McComb “Enterprise- 
Journal,” in which Editor Oliver Emme 
rich voiced a plea for a preliminary con- 
vention of Democrats from the Southern 
States, a week or two before the Phila- 
delphia nominating sessions. Emmerich 
was a delegate to the 1944 convention 
which ousted Henry A. Wallace from the 
vice-presidential berth and = foreed the 
nomination of Harry S. Truman. 

“The Nation should know this,” Emme 
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rich wrote. “A Southern political rebe - 
lion was the force that blocked Henry 
Wallace for vice president. Harry Tn 
man is president today because of thet 
Southern rebellion—and he knows it... . 
So let's go through with the Southern 
Democratic convention, and this time, 
let’s make it stick.” 

Such ferments are the basic stuff cf 
honest American politics, Out of them 
comes always a final expression of sir 
cere grass-roots conviction to give body to 
party platforms and integrity to party 
labels. Political parties too long managed 
exclusively from the top tend to lose their 
inspirations for solid progress. All parties 
today face such ferments. Out of then 
surely will come a clearer, sharper, more 
wholesome definition of orderly Const 
tutional government—America’s — grei! 
gift to mankind. 


The Nation 


Board of Thinkers. The Council 0! 


Economie Advisers, established under the 


so-called Employment Act of 1946, has 
submitted only two annual forecasts, one 
in January 1947, the second on January 
14, 1948, plus a special report last No 
vember on Marshall Plan requirements. 
3ut now comes the House Appropriations 
Committee with the impious thought that 


the Council is just another agency for 


federal Thought Control. 

“The testimony of this agency wa 
lamentably weak,” said Congressman 
Richard B. Wigglesworth, of Massa 
chusetts, in reporting on his sub 
committee’s searching inquiry into op 
erations of the three-man council. ‘There 
was strong sentiment in the committe: 
for the complete elemination of all funds 
for this agency. It merely uses the find 
ings of other agencies which it would 
seem, could be made available directly 


to the President or to Congress by the 


originating agencies. There is little evi 
dence of any important results from its 
work of interpretation, and it takes the 
position that its views and recommenda 
tions are confidential except as to the 
President, unless released by him.” 

The Council has $350,000 for 1948; 
asked for $400,000 for 1949; was whackes 
back to $300,000 for the new year, the 
Committee’s report observing: “Con 
tinued operation ona reduced basis is rec 

(Continucd on page 25) 
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(Continued from page 22) 


ommended only in the light of present 
conditions, and the fact that the agency 
is new.” 

Congressman J. Caleb Boggs, of Dela- 
ware charges before the House that the 
Council of Economie Advisers sometimes 
furnishes President Truman with basic 
economic conclusions which are not fully 
justified by the facts. Last November, for 
example, a special report on aid to Eu- 
rope said the U. S. could handle the 
Marshall Plan without serious inflation- 
ary consequences at home. This con- 
clusion, said the Council, was based on 
“the tremendous increase in American 
productive capacity during and since the 
war.” 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of the 
Council, was asked to specify exactly 
what had been the increase in America’s 
productive capacity, as measured by the 
Council. His reply was, in part, as 
follows: 

“Referring to your more specific 
question whether the council has 
any measure of the percentage in- 
crease in American productive 
capacity, the answer is that we do 
not have, and we do not think that 
it would be feasible to construct 
such an index.” 

[It would be difficult to find a more 
complete and precise example of official 
Thought Control. The Council tells the 
country what’s coming in all things 
egonomic. Its conclusions are based upon 
some grand concept of a tremendously in- 
creased productive capacity since 1940. 
But when pressed for details, the Council 
acknowledges frankly that it has no way 
of measuring increased productive 
capacity, and does not intend seriously to 
try. 

So it all comes out to just another 
bureau—more jobs, more spending, more 
Washington-made public opinion. 


When to De-control? The suspicion is 
developing -in Congress that ideal cir- 
cumstances under which to relax remain- 
ing wartime business and economic con- 
trols may never come. 

This applies with particular force to 
rent control. The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards points out that rent 
controls first imposed in England in 1915 
as a temporary war measure, have been 
extended from year to year. Although 
modified and amended as regards many 
administrative details, the essential fea- 
tures of the original “temporary” act are 
still in force. One result has been the 
practical extinction of the private con- 
struction industry in the field of rental 
housing. 

“England and other foreign countries 
(Germany, Poland, France, and Den- 
mark) found it impossible to extricate 
themselves from rent controls once they 
permitted controls to take a firm foothold 
in their peacetime economics.” 

The first signs of a like development in 
the U. S. already appear on the business 
horizon after only six years of rent con- 
trol. The 50-page brief of the Real Estate 
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- . 
Potomac Soundings — by Lawrence Sullivan 


Boards was presented before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. At the 
same time the Supreme Court took under 
advisement a case from Cleveland which 
challenged the authority of the federal 
government to attempt any sort of rent 
controls save in time of war. 

Figures gathered from sixty principal 
U. S. cities show 75,000 dwelling units 
completed during 1947, of which 59,000 
were for sale and only 16,000 for rent. 

“Tf rent controls are continued they 
eventually will drive all private enter- 
prise rental housing from the market,” 
the real estate brief contended. 

A report by the British Ministry of 
Health in 1945 disclosed that roundly 
4,500,000 dwellings had been built in Eng- 
land in the 21 years between 1918 and 
1939, during which the population in- 
creased by only 5,250,000. But a large per- 
centage of all the new dwellings were in 
two general categories: (1) built for 
owner occupancy, or (2) government sub- 
sidized rental units. 

“The only rental housing provided for 
this increased population was that direct- 
ly subsidized by the government and con- 
structed by the government. Private in- 
vestors in rental housing were forced 
from the market by government controls. 
That is exactly what is happening here 
in America.” 

Higher operating and maintenance 
costs under rentals frozen at 1941 levels 
make the big squeeze against private 
finance in rental housing today. Real 
estate taxes in 50 cities now average 25 
per cent above 1941, coal has advanced 
64 per cent, fuel oil is up 80 per cent, 
refrigerators 60 per cent, cook stoves 65 
per cent, paint 60 per cent, electric wire 
75 per cent, and janitor service is up 56 
per cent, as measured by average hourly 
wages. 

In many cities these higher costs have 
been absorbed during the rent freeze only 
by complete and total deferment of all 
maintenance and repair work. As a result, 
accumulated work in the deferred main- 
tenance category now measures almost 


400 per cent of one normal year's repairs. 

Detailed testimony concerning real 
estate tax increases was presented in sup- 
port of the realty board’s brief by Cecil 
Wright Pemberton, of Jacksonville, secre- 
tary of the Florida Tax Information 
Association. 


Wallace on First Base. Political ob- 
servers attribute the up-set triumph of 
the Henry Wallace forces in New York 
State to the strong Left-wing appeal for 
the partition of Palestine, as recom- 
mended by the United Nations commis- 
sion on the Jewish homeland. 

The Twenty-fourth N. Y. Congressional 
District, in which Leo Isacson won the 
vacancy on February 17 for the Ameri 
ean Labor Party, is the most densely 
populated Jewish district in the country. 
The Wallace forces, supporting Isacson, 
made an all-out appeal for a United Na- 
tions’ armed force to police the partition 
of Palestine into independent Jewish and 
Arab States. Only 40,000 votes were cast 
in the election, out of a total registration 
of 85,000 in all parties. Isacson got 22,697, 
against 12,578 for the Democratic nomi- 
nee. 

While the results were a surprising up- 
set on New York political form, they carry 
no national significance as a true indica 
tion of the Wallace strength. In the entire 
U. S. there are not five Congressional 
Districts which present a comparable di- 
vision of population in relation to the 
feverish Palestine homeland issue. 

In true Communist fashion, the Wal- 
lace forces exploited the homeland appeal 
to the utmost in the one spot in which 
that appeal manifestly offered its great- 
est pulling power. Any attempt to apply 
the voting percentages from this election 
generally would be misleading 

Nevertheless, the smashing victory 
headlines do put Wallace on first base, for 
he is now titular leader of a “party” 
which boasts 3 Members of the House, 
out of 439. That is approximately the 
total grass-roots strength of International 
Communism in the U. S. Without the 
volatile Palestine issue, however, Ameri- 
ean Communism still would be without 
majority appeal in any one Congressional 
District. 





WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS 


The February shakedown in the 
commodity markets definitely ended 
all prospect for extended price con- 
trols. .. . Government stock-piling 
took 140,000 tons of domestic zinc 
in the months August-December 
1947; industry now reports excess of 
sales over production for the year 
was 108,000 tons. ... Keep your eye 
on the British pound, which is headed 
for devaluation in line with ruble 
and franc if Marshall Plan funds are 
delayed beyond May 1.... It looks 
like rent controls may be lost in 
the legislative log jam. . . . Same 
for Civil Rights. . . . Most signifi- 
cant economic event in 1948 to date 
was appointment of hard-money Mc 
Cabe to replace compensated encon- 
omy Eccles as Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. ... Labor De- 


partment’s unofficial estimates that 
retail food prices now are down 10 
to 12 per cent from December peaks 
have taken much wind out of CIO 
demands for third-round wage in- 
creases. ... Federal Reserve Board 
and American Bankers Association 
are cooperating in a series of “pilot 
meetings” in all major cities to 
press for more conservative credit 
policies in all banks; many marginal 
enterprises, shoe-string jobbers, and 
commodity hoarders will find their 
credit resources sharply restricted. 
... Including civil service payrollers, 
veterans, social security pensioners, 
unemployed, retired military person- 
nel, and retired railroaders, Uncle 
Sam now mails monthly remittance 
checks to more than 13,000,000 m- 
dividuals. 
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Modern Building for Liberty Motors, Inc. 


and Straight Members 


Modern architecture, as in this postwar building, depends 
largely on the versatility provided by steel construction. 
Many of its striking effects and efficient dispositions of 
space are possible only with steel. Large areas may be 
left open, projections may extend in flowing. graceful 


curves. 


Accurate Fabrication 


After the architect has developed his building in the blue- 
prints and specifications, the job is dependent on the 
ability of the steel fabricator. That is where our con- 
tribution is important. Architects and engineers know 
from experience that our craftsmanship produces the 


highest degree of accuracy in fabrication. 


SOUTHERN STEEL WORKS 


KIRKMAN O'NEAL, President 
Offices: 745 NORTH 41st STREET, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Wake the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Election Economics. !» spite of recent com- 
modity price trends, President Truman continues to 
give lip service to the belief that inflation is still the 
nation’s number one problem. But while he is doing 
this how are we to construe the suggestion emanating 
from the Department of Agriculture that the govern- 
ment may increase its grain buying program for ex- 
port, the hint from the Treasury Department of a 
postponement of the impending debt retirement 
which would tighten bank credits and encouragement 
to farmers from other government officials that they 
hold meat animals from the market for continuing 
high prices? Is the President sincere and being 
double-crossed by his associates? Or is this just an- 
other typical New Deal election year? 


Bennett's Billions. ‘Who can comprehend that 
enormous quantity—a billion? It must be broken up 
to be understandable. Congressman Bennett of Mis- 
souri has done just this in a very interesting way. He 
estimates that our contribu- 


criticize and discredit it, and finally to take it over as 
owner and operate it as manager. Prevention of such 
a course in this country in the case of the railroads is 
a matter that should concern all of us who believe 
in private enterprise. 


Shortage Fading. Continued progress toward 
relief of the housing shortage by private builders and 
lending institutions, with the aid of the Federal 
Housing Administration, is indicated by a record 
volume of mortgage insurance applications covering 
new construction received in January by local FHA 
insuring offices, according to Commissioner Franklin 
D. Richards. New construction applications received 
during that month represented 79,028 dwelling units. 
This is a new monthly record which exceeds the pre- 
vious record established last November by approxi- 
mately 14,000. A considerable volume of this new 
residential construction is being built for rent. 


Steel Miscue. The steel in- 





tions to Europe since the 
shooting war ended are 24 bil- 
lion dollars and adding that 
to the request for 17 billion for 
the Marshall plan arrives at 
the total of 41 billion. On a 
per capita basis he then ap- 
portions this total to the vari- 
ous counties in his Congres- 
sional district. As one ex- 
ample of this apportionment 
he finds that Cedar County’s 
share of the total expense is 
$3,848,000 and knowing the 
fact that Cedar County’s an- 
nual tax bill for all local pur- 


Profits were 


licized. 





12 billion greater 
in 1947 than in 1939. 


Wages were 62 billion greater 
in 1947 than in 1939. 


Labor propagandists broadcast 
the profits figure. It is time that four per cent of total steel 
the wages increase was also pub- 


dustry’s announcement of its 
recent raise in price of five 
dollars a ton on semi-finished 
products neglected to advise 
the public of the fact that 
only a small percentage of its 
semi-finished steel is being 
sold to non-integrated steel 
companies and that these 
sales amounted to less than 


shipments in 1947. It is hard 
to understand how any public 
relations counsel worthy of 
his salt (and surely the larger 
companies in the steel Mmdus- 








poses, schools, roads, bridges, 

court house and county government, etc., is only 
$92,443 he is able to point out to the people of that 
county that for foreign relief they will be spending 
as much as they would spend on themselves in 41 
years. People can understand such figures. 


Hands Off, \t the end of 1947, the railroads of the 
United States and one railroad in Canada were the 
only important privately owned and operated rail- 
roads in the world. As such they must be permitted 
to remain solvent and progressive in order to serve 
the public. If railroads do not, or can not meet their 
responsibilities to provide efticient, modern, speedy 
and safe transportation under private ownership 
while paying adequate wages and sufficient dividends 
and interest to continue to attract new capital the 
step to government ownership is an easy one. The 
usual procedure leading to socialization is for a gov- 
ernment to throttle and penalize an industry, then to 
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try have such men) could have 
permitted this move to be made without preparing 
the public mind for it. This woeful neglect of intelli- 
gent public presentation has resulted in a magnificent 
opportunity for demagogues and labor blatherskites 
to unfairly vilify a great basic industry. 


Skeleton in the Closet. ‘The ramifications of 
bureaucratic propaganda for socialized medicine have 
astounded the special sub-committee of Congress of 
which Forest A. Harness is a member. Mr. Harness 
says “We discovered that practically every argument, 
every pamphlet, every radio broadcast and every 
statistical table advocating socialized medicine origi- 
nated primarily in the Social Security Board.” He 
adds that these advocates of socialized medicine have 
sent missions to every country in the world—missions 
often staffed by men identified with fellow-traveller 
outfits avowedly sponsoring the Moscow party line in 
(Continued on page 28) 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 27) 


the United States. They have gone to Europe, io 
South America, to Japan, to New Zealand. They re- 
turn and write reports which are scattered through- 
out this country by the millions—and costing mil- 
lions. 


History Warns. ly way of reply to those who 
ridicule every proposal to reduce our Federal budget 
and say that human rights are far more importani, 
Henry H. Heimann in his recently Monthly Business 
Review declares that the surest protection for humai: 
rights is a sound fiscal policy. He makes the poin: 
that spendthrift policies, unbalanced budgets anil 
huge Federal deficits have done more to destroy 
human rights than any other peacetime factor. Our 
government has expended so much money for so many 
years that many people fail to realize the dangerous 
consequences of a $40 billion budget, the chief of the 
National Credit Organization declares. Freedom hes 
been rendered insecure in every nation that has con 
tinued on a bankruptcy-spending program. Pointing 
to the most current and acceptable figures which ip 
dicate that the combined Federal, State and local tax 
bill in this country now consumes nearly 30 per cent 
of our National income, Mr. Heimann says “history 
shows that no nation has ever been able to continu- 
ously use such a large part of its productive effort for 
government without losing its leadership, jeopardiz. 
ing its standard of living and going into a marked de- 
cline.—If we are to keep our type and form of go\ 
ernment and our way of life, we must economize.” 

Worse vet, as Senator Byrd of Virginia points out 
in an exclusive article on page 39 of this issue, if the 
present trend continues the Federal budget will grow 
to $50 billion in the fiscal year 1950. 


Rolling Gold. The nation’s class I railroads spent 
approximately $2,860,000,000 for equipment and im- 
provements, fuel, materials, and supplies in 1947. Of 
this vast total, it is estimated that capital expendi. 
tures for new cars, locomotives, and improvements to 
roadways and structures amounted to $900,000,000 
according to the magazine, Railway Purchases and 
Stores. The expenditure of $1,960,000,000 for merely 
keeping the railroads running and in making neces 
sary repairs was 24.8 per cent above the total pur- 
chases of $1,570,555,000 in 1946 for the same pur 
poses. The expenditure of nearly $900.000,000 for new 
equipment and modernization of existing facilities 
was more than 62 per cent above the actual expendi. 
ture of $549,898.000 for these items in the preceding 
twelve months. 


Wage Spirals. 4 general consumers’ price decline 

cannot be expected to come in time to nullify the labor 

drive for a third round of wage increases though it is 

to be hoped that it may soften that drive. Labor lead- 

ers are basing union demands for increased wages, 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Tonic for your business? 


Looking for a magic elixir to put new vim 
and vigor in your business? A cure-all for 
economic sluggishness? A tonic to make the 
future brighter? 


Then this remarkable prescription .. . The 
South . . . is just what the doctor ordered! 


Compounded of all the necessary ingredients 
for steady growth and sound prosperity, this 





tonic has brought the glow of healthy activity 
and justifiable optimism to thousands of in- 
dustries...new and old... all along the 8,000- 
mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 
the South.” It will be good for your business, 
too. Just follow the directions: 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


~ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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BIRMINGHAM ANK CO 


Division of 
THE INGALLS IRON WORKS CO. 


Fabricating plants at Birmingham, North 
Birmingham, and Pascagoula, Mississippi 








LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 28) 


more than heretofore, on the cost of living argument. 
They make much of the fact that over the past year 
the cost of living has advanced by a little more than 
the gain in average industrial wages. But the Ni 
tional Industrial Conference Board, using data of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, points out that wages 
in the manufacturing industries, in November of las! 
year, had increased by more than 113 per cent sinc 

1939, a rise that is almost double the 66 per cent ad 
vance in the cost of living during the same period. 


Build-up Needed. «cording to Public Road- 
Administration studies, large mileages of roads mus 
be replaced annually if they are to remain in publi: 
service. Maintenance and traffic records indicate tha 
within ten vears 46 per cent of all high type surfaces 
72 per cent of all intermediate surfaces and 100 pe 
cent of low type surfaces must be repaired, rebuilt 0: 
improved. The need for a new construction program 
of 40,000 miles a year including rural and urban proj 
ects is indicated by these percentages. 


Rail Luxury. The Westinghouse Electric Corpora 
tion has developed a railroad car heating system that 
operates as a single car unit independent of the loco 
motive. All of the equipment in the car will be pow 
ered by its own alternating power plant. This wil! 
provide air that is heated in winter, cooled and de 
humidified in warm weather and electrostatically 
cleaned of smoke and dust for the entire vear. Pas 
sengers will drink water cooled by an electrical] 
operated system and will read by non-flickering 
fluorescent lights. 


Odious Comparison. lor every dollar the aver- 
age American taxpayer pays to his State government. 
he pays about seven dollars to support the federal 
operation. This ratio varies with each state but in 
every case the taxpayer’s pro-rata share of the federal 
burden exceeds greatly the cost of the state’s own 
government. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce provided 
the following figures for the 16 Southern States. 


Cost of Cost of Fed. Exceed 
Fed. Govt.State Govt. State by 
(In Millions) (Times) 
Alabama ......... $282 $85 34 
Arkansas ......... 127 66 2 
PNOTINR 2254.52. 460 122 33 
FOOTGIR oes ee ses 444 99 43 
Kentucky ........ 329 83 4 
Louisiana ........ 329 128 24 
Maryland ........ D4 66 8} 
Mississippi ....... 115 65 13 
Missouri ......... 1,119 121 94 
North Carolina .... 520 177 3 
Oklahoma ........ 290 119 24 
South Carolina .... 218 73 3 
Tennessee ........ 389 79 5 
eS eee 1,214 228 54 
Virginia .......... 488 96 5 
West Virginia ..... 226 TE 3 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 




















Leveling Down 


VERY thinking man desires freedom to live ac- 

cording to the guidance of his own personality 
and at the same time to gain as much future security 
for himself and other objects of his affection as is 
mortally possible. These two desires are mutually 
complementary as long as an individual strives to 
promote each of them for himself. They become in- 
compatible only when, and to such extent as, the 
individual expects security to be furnished him by 
an organized society of which he is a tiny micro- 
phyvte. In this case, the degree of his freedom di- 
minishes in ratio as the degree of the illusion of his 
social security is intensified. He cannot have his cake 
and eat it too, 

These few paragraphs are not concerned with the 
task of proving philosophically that individual free- 
dom is more desirable than social security. They are 
heing written to prove that our false prophets are 
nudging us towards the chimera of social security 
without pointing out to us what it will be like when 
we reach that “promised land.” 

History is strewn with the corpses of promised 
Utopias, lands of milk and honey, of free bread and 
circuses, But we need not look at history nor at the 
horrible picture of modern Russia and its neophytes 
for examples of social security, which, after all, is 
nothing but a candy-coated name for socialism, Our 
English cousins are suffering from this malignant 
political ailment. 

After World War IT, England began taxing her 
British subjects (note the word well) to the point 
Where she not only throttled her industrial develop- 
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ment and modernization for lack of venture capital, 
but even prevented repair and maintenance of her 
then existing production machine, 

England after 1918, and in many industries prior 
to that date, permitted monopolistic labor unions to 
dominate and dictate to these industries, The na- 
tional harm thus done is well illustrated by Britain’s 
coal industry, where an English miner produces less 
than 20° of the coal mined by an American miner 
working with modern machinery that is not only 
union forbidden in England but could not have been 
financed even with union consent. 

Now, England has government ownership of many 
of its industries; it has rationing and price controls, 
housing and rent regulations; social insurance, profit 
and wage controls; even labor registration and deter- 
mination; and socialized medicine if it can force its 
doctors to practice, It has all of these—and one thing 
more, Because there are not enough essentials to go 
around, it has poverty. England is face to face with 
national bankruptey because its subjects would 
rather take it easy than work and because it does 
not have sufficient capital (public or private) to 
supply them with modern tools, 

We, in America, are being persuaded to place our 
feet on this same broad highway of ease that leads 
to national oblivion, If we want to know where it can 
lead a liberty loving people in thirty vears’ time, 
present-day England furnishes the picture. Social 
security? Yes, if social security means a pittance for 
all and satisfaction and self respect for none, Do 
vou call this security ? 
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Rep. Fred A. Hartley 


NY talk that the Taft-Hartley Labor Law may be 

emasculated or repealed is just plain hokum! 

With those words, Congressman Fred A, Hartley, 
representative from New Jersey and co-author with 
Senator Robert A, Taft of the now famous labor act, 
paused, reflected for a moment on this thought, then 
continued : 

~The law still needs additional legislation ; it’s not 
perfect, But in the first few months since the law 
was passed, it has been effective, In my judgment it 
will continue to be in the future. There will probably 
be scattered demands for moderate wage increases 
and there may be a mild labor flare-up. But [ do not 
look for a widespread round of strikes this year, 

“For one thing,” Mr, Hartley explained, “the recent 
market dip will probably take some of the wind out 
of labor's sails.” 

An important aspect, he continued, is the increas- 
ingly favorable acceptance of the law by the laborer, 
despite vehement villification of the act and its 
authors by practically all labor leaders, Part of this 
has been due to the workers’ realization that the law 
has by no means harmed their position, While some 
have condemned the overall law, its specific pro- 
visions have found definite favor, The system for 
checking off of union dues provided by the Taft- 
Hartley Law was for the benefit of employees, No pro- 
test of this has come from working groups who must 
now give their consent before dues can be automati- 


Taft-Hartley Law 


“Congress will not tolerate 


strikes endangering public safety” 


cally deducted) from individual pay envelopes. 

However, one threat to labor-management. trai- 
quillity in 1948 rears up in the person of John 
Lewis, bush-browed leader of the United Mine 
Workers, 

“Lewis would be foolish to pull a strike this vear.” 
said Mr. Hartley. “For one thing, such action wouid 
be bad from a political standpoint, but when dealing 
with a man of Lewis’ temperament, the situation 
might conceivably arise. Coal mine operators made a 
grave mistake in conceding to Lewis’ contract. con- 
taining the ‘Able and Willing’ clause. With this 
clause, the UMW leader can call for a work stoppage, 
yet the action cannot be called a strike. I was dis- 
gusted by this agreement, still 1 do not believe that 
Lewis will use this advantage. But if he does, and in 
so doing endangers public safety, then John L, Lewis 
will face swift court action.” 


In writing the law, Mr, Hartley pointed out, the. 


two chief objectives had been to provide a means of 
abolishing labor monopoly and to insure the protec: 
tion of both labor and management in the equitable 
settlement of labor disputes, 

No less important, a third objective of the law was 
to put an end to strikes threatening the public safety, 
The act doesn’t completely do this, Mr. Hartley ex- 
plained. To make this complete, Lewis must be 
contained, 

(Continued on page 36) 





**The Taft-Hartley law has upset cooperative labor-manage- 
ment relations in a number of industries. This is true of 


William L. Green 


President 


American Federation of Labor 


the printing industry where friendly, peaceful and uninter- 
rupted cooperative labor-management relationships have 
extended for almost a century. Now because of the law, this 


cooperation has been broken up and bitterness, hatred and 


(In answer to direct query 
from the Record) 


strife have taken its place. Labor will never become recon- 
ciled to the Taft-Hartley Law. We shall concentrate our 


efforts toward bringing about its repeal.” 
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Will Stand The Test 


«There is no need for immedi- 


ate amendment of the law” 


HERE is no need for immediate amendment of 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Law. Upon this firm state- 

ment, Senator Robert A. Taft, co-author of the na 
tion’s most controversial statute of recent years, 
re-affirmed his steadfast belief in the benefits of the 
law for both labor and management. 

“Some indication of what we considered might 
he subjects for future legislation is given by reference 
to those subjects assigned to the study committee 
for research,” the Senator continued, 

“Among other subjects, consideration of welfare 
finds, industry-wide bargaining, and contracts re 
quiring membership in unions as a condition of em- 
ployment, occupy a high place on the agenda of the 
study committee.” 

When asked if he considered the Taft-Hartley 
Act to be adequate in its present form, Mr. Taft 
replied that any judgment of the law’s strength 
would have to be made upon the basis of its etfeec- 
tiveness to date. He said: 

“The act is adequate insofar as any problems 
which have arisen up to this time. However, labor- 
management relations, because of their fluid nature, 
often create problems and situations tomorrow which 
cannot be anticipated today, 

“The greatest mistake of the sponsors of the 
Wagner Act was their insistence that the law was 
a sacred document which could not be touched. 
Every year after its passage widespread abuses 


Senator Robert A. Taft 


demonstrated a need for amendment, but all efforts 
to do so were successfully fought down either by the 
Democratic Congress or by a veto of a Democratic 
president. 

“Sponsors of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 anticipated that amendments would 
eventually be necessary and for that reason created 
astudy committee within the statute itself to advise 
and recommend amendments to Congress when the 
need for such became apparent.” 

With the nation still wondering if there will be 
another series of serious strikes such as endangered 
the public safety during 1947, one pertinent question 
facing Congress—and the framers of the labor law 
was whether or not there are likely to be any critical 
tests of the law in the courts this vear. In back of 
most minds is the presence of John L. Lewis and 
What his UMA might do in the face of regulations 
under the Taft-Hartley act. 

To this supposition, Mr. Taft answered : 

“There are already a number of cases involving 
ithe application of the new law pending in various 
courts, and many of the cases now being considered 
by the National Labor Relations Board will ulti- 
mately be determined by court decision. 

“Of particular interest is the case in the Federal 
District Court in Washington, D. C.. wherein the 
National Maritime Union has challanged the econ 

(Continued on page 36) 





The Taft-Hartley Law “creates an inferior class of citizens, 


John L. Lewis 


President 


United Mine Workers 


an inferior category and a debased position politically for 
all who toil by hand or brain for their daily subsistence . . . 
the act was passed to oppress labor and to make difficult its 
current enterprises for collective bargaining . . . if we have 


courage to stand together, we are strong enough to protect 


(From an address to 
The American Federation of Labor) 


we fall.” 


our membership, our unions and our country from the 
detrimental effects of this most despicable act . . . divided 
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Rep.. Hartley 


” (Continued from page 34) 

“In framing the bill,” Mr. Hartley continued, “we 
had to take everything we could get even though some 
phases weren’t as strong as they might have been. 
The important thing is that the act is an omnibus 
bill rather than a piecemeal attempt to deal with the 
separate components of the labor situation by passing 
individual laws.” 

In their heated criticisms of the law, he said, labor 
leaders had gone to such extremes that there was 
no room left for graceful retraction even though labor 
thus far has had no cause for strong objection to the 
bill. 

“This was borne out on December 16, At that time 
an invitation was issued to all persons and parties 
having grievances against the bill. They were ex- 
tended the opportunity to come in and air their ob- 
jections before a joint committee set up to determine 
just how well the law was working. But to this date 
no word has been received from anyone—union or 
otherwise—wishing to charge a specific grievance. 
That seems to speak for itself.” 

Mr. Hartley recalled that labor leaders had at first 
despaired at the provisions of the law requiring union 
officials to file affidavits stating they were neither 
communists nor fellow travellers, But that provision, 
he declared, was welded together specifically for the 
benefit of workers, to show them just how bad labor 
leadership was in certain instances, The effect has 
already been felt. In one instance, the CIO Electrical 
Workers’ Union walked out on their alleged com- 
munist leadership. 

It was over this provision of the law, continued 
Mr. Hartley, that brought about the abrupt “We 

(Continued on page 58) 


Senator Taft 


(Continued from page 35) 


Stitutionality of the non-Communist affidavit: pro- 
visions of the Act. (Before a union can petition t! 
government for bargaining procedure, the law 1° 
quires that union officials file affidavits stating th 
they are neither Communists nor fellow traveller 
John L. Lewis and other labor leaders have roar 
defiance of this provision.) Another case of intere- 
is the indictment of the CIO and its Presiden’, 
Philip Murray, alleging a violation of the prohil 
tion against political expenditures by a labor orga 
ization. (To test this provision of the law, CIO chi 
Murray published a front page editorial in a uni 
publication, supporting a candidate in a Marylai 
election. Some authorities including Attorney-Ge 
eral Clark believe this provision of the bill may 
be a restriction of freedom of speech and of the press 
and will be found as such by the federal courts. 


/ 


— 


“Still another case involves the request of th» 
Foremen’s Association of America for a review i 
the Supreme Court of a decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Cincinnati in which tha 
labor organization questions the constitutionality «©! 
the provisions denying the benefits of the Act t» 
supervisory employees. And there are several cases 
pending wherein the constitutionality of the ir- 
junction procedures provided for in those sections 
prohibiting secondary boycotts and jurisdiction: | 
strikes is questioned.” 

For the Taft-Hartley law to provide the full bene- 
fits for both labor and management as intended by 
the authors of the act, Mr. Taft stressed the nee: 
for cooperation on the part of both labor and manage- 
ment. 
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RECORD POLL 





79 Per Cent of Southern Executives 
Believe Taft-Hartley Law Will Work 
/F— 


HREE out of every four Southern manufacturers 

and executives believe that the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Law will work. But of this number, one in every three 
qualify their belief, contending that the law can be 
citective only if new and more aggressive legislation 
is enacted. 

This status of Southern thinking was revealed in 
tle recent poll conducted by MANUFACTURERS Recor, 
aimed at establishing an up-to-the-minute measure- 
ment of opinion on this highly controversial issue : 
ill the Taft-Hartley Law be effective in avoiding 
serious work stoppages in the event of aggressive 
union campaigns for third round wage increases? 

Of the Southern industrialists polled, 79 per cent 
vuswered affirmatively; 19 per cent voted “no”, 
while 2 per cent were undecided on the issue. But 
in practically all returns—both ves and no replies— 
strong emphasis was placed on the necessity for 
strict and unwavering enforcement of the law if it 
is to have a chance to achieve its intended goal. 

The poll generally revealed that even among those 
who voted differently about the probable chances 
of the law to attain future success, there was, never- 
theless, in many instances significant agreement on 
revision. 

Among the 79 per cent answering yes, more than 
“5 per cent, however, listed additional recommenda- 
tions which they felt must be added if the law is 
to be fully effective. Likewise, of the 19 per cent 
who did not believe the law would function properly, 
more than 86 per cent of that number gave explicit 
reasons for what they believed would be barriers to 
the full success of the act. 

Among those who voted “Yes, but... ”, 30 per 
cent believed that the law would be adequate only 
if given a more courageous and honest enforcement, 
shorn of political influence and free of administra- 
tive interference. Replies here ranged from a terse: 
“Less Politics,” to one studied answer which said; 
“To really work, the law must be strictly adminis- 
tered by competent officials who have the guts to 
enforce the letter and the spirit of the law. Govern- 
ment influence must be completely removed and there 
must be a conscientious administration backing the 
law.” 

About 15 per cent, while believing the law would 
work, expressed skepticism, indicating by their an- 
swers that the law contained loopholes that needed 
io be plugged by additional and more stringent 
legislation. Replies here were summed up by one 
unswer which stated: “The law to work, needs more 
sharp teeth and more restrictive legislation against 
the boss labor racketeer.” 
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The need for immediate claritication of the act 
was expressed by 3 per cent who, though voting 
ves, felt that the law would not be fully effective 
until its provisions and benefits were explained to 
the public and labor by a thorough educational pro- 
gram. 

Of those voting in favor of the act, 5 per cent 
held the opinion that for the law to work, labor 
must have a need and a desire to work and that the 
act should specifically guarantee every man’s right 
to work as he sees fit. 

For 2 per cent, this law, if it is to be successful, 
must eventually make mandatory the incorporation 
of all unions, therey holding them responsible— 
as Management always has been—under such stat- 
utes as the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

Removal of labor extremists was voiced by 2 per 
cent as being absolutely essential to the law’s effec- 
tiveness. Said one answer: “Level-headed rank and 
file of unions must oust official extremists who are 
combating this statute.” An additional 2 per cent 
stressed the need for responsible cooperation from 
labor. 

Two per cent who voted affirmatively saw a threat 
to the law unless the provision banning the closed 
shop was strengthened to the point where labor 
could no longer circumvent the provision by devious 
methods now in practice. 

For another 2 per cent, the greatest threat to the 
law was administrative “incitement.” Reflecting a 
lack of confidence in the law’s political guidance 


(Continued on page 5S) 
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PRODUCTION 





Cost Accounting Facts And Fantasies -- lil 


This is the third article in a series de- 
voted principally to a discussion of in- 
correct decisions which are often made 
merely because top management receives 
a wrong impression from cost accounting 
figures. The first two articles, published 
in our January and February issues, in- 
cluded a number of actual cases where 
incorrect decisions were made because the 
person making the decision failed to 
realize that even the best cost accounting 
figures are apt to be valid only for the 
specific purpose for which the cost ac- 
counting system was constructed. 

The principal object of this article is 
to describe several of the more important 
methods used in distributing indirect over- 
head expense, and to make a few general 
comments on each of these methods. The 
final article in this series, to be published 
in our April issue, will include a discus- 
sion of several ingenious methods which 
have been used by certain manufacturers 
in an effort to obtain cost accounting 
figures that were both accurate enough 
to serve the desired purpose and also were 
obtainable at reasonable expense in the 
cost accounting department itself. 


Indirect Overhead Expense 


As used in this series of articles, the 
word cost is purposely limited to what is 
generally called manufacturing cost or 
factory cost. This is the sum of three 
parts, Which are generally called direct 
material, direct labor, and indirect over- 
head expense. (The last named is often 
abbreviated to a single word, such as 
overhead or expense; or some other single 
word such as burden, may be used.) As 
pointed out in the article published last 
month, the actual values for both direct 
material and direct labor costs are some- 
times quite different from the values for 
such costs which are shown by the cost 
accounting records, but, in general, there 
is no great difficulty in determining these 
two costs with any degree of accuracy 
that conditions may warrant. The real 
problem is how we can best determine 
the amount of indirect overhead expense 
which should be charged to the cost of a 
product, process, or operation. 

When attacking this problem, it should 
be remembered that it is never possible 
to ealeulate indirect overhead expense 
with complete accuracy. The aim should 
be to find a method which is accurate 
enough for the particular purpose and 
which requires the minimum of cost in 
the cost accounting department itself. 

The problem is really in two parts. The 
first is to find the total indirect over- 
head expense, and the second is to dis- 
tribute this total indirect overhead ex- 
pense among the various products, pro- 
cesses, or operations. Each part of the 
problem is as important as the other but, 
for various reasons, this article will be 
devoted mostly to the problem of distri- 
bution of indirect overhead expense. 

Our entire financial, cost, and profit 
system is based on the assumption that 
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we can determine costs and profits for 
certain periods of time, the basic period 
heing the calendar or fiscal year. For ac- 
counting purposes it is important that 
expenditures be allocated to the proper 
periods and, in such matters as deprecia- 
tion, be distributed properly among vari- 
ous periods. Where such things as depre- 
ciation represent a large part of total 
indirect overhead expense, it is obvious 
that it is very difficult to determine with 
reasonable accuracy even the total indi- 
rect overhead expense for a given period. 

The financial columns of our news- 
papers and magazines and the statements 
of our industrial leaders contain many 
references to the great present importance 
of this particular problem. Unfortunately, 
far too many industrial managers, engi- 
neers, and accountants fail to realize the 
fundamental indeterminateness of these 
parts of the cost accounting problem and, 
for that reason, they are apt to suggest 
remedies which do not reach the roots 
of the problem. 

One rarely finds complete recognition 


of the fact that it is never possible to ci!- 
culate accurately the financial results fur 
a single year, taken separately, nor \o 
calculate accurately many of the items of 
cost which are allocated to a particular 
year. 1 


Distribution of Expense 


There are many methods in common use 
for the distribution of indirect overhea | 
expense, For the purposes of this artic! 
it will be sufficient to describe and di-- 
cuss only four of these methods, name! 
distribution by: 

1. Direct material. 
2. Direct labor. 

3. Man hours. 

4. Machine rate. 

For convenience in comparing costs ca 
culated by these four methods of distr 
bution, the following assumptions wi 
be made with regard to total costs in : 
certain factory for one month: 

1. Total direct material—S20,000. 

2. Total direct labor—S$30,000. 

3. Total man hours—S825,000, 

4. Total indirect overhead expense 
—$45,000, 

In addition, we shall assume that th 
machine rate is $2.00 per hour for Ma 

(Continued on page 66) 





Direct material 
Direct labor 
Indirect overhead expense 


Manufacturing cost 


Direct material 
Direct labor 
Indirect overhead expense 


Manufacturing cost 


Direct material 
Direct labor 
Indirect overhead expense 


Manufacturing cost 


TAB 


Direct material 
Direct labor 
Indirect overhead expense 


Manufacturing cost 


Distribution by 
Direct material 
Direct labor 
Man hours 
Machine rate 





TABLE I 


TABLE II 


TABLE III 


TABLE V 


Product Y Product Z 








$0.60 $1.00 
0.50 0.16 
1.35 2.20 
$2.45 $3.41 


Product Y Product Z 





$0.60 $1.00 
0.50 0.16 
6.95 0.24 
$1.85 $1.40 


Product Y Product Z 











$0.60 $1.00 
0.50 0.16 
6.90 0.36 
$2.00 $1.52 
LE IV 
Product Y Product Z 
$0.60 $1.00 
0.50 0.16 
1.00 0.60 
$2.10 $1.76 


Product Y Product Z 
$2.45 $3.41 
1.85 1.40 
2.00 1.52 
2.10 1.76 
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The Federal Budget 





50 Billion In Fiscal ’5O? 


Federal spending, involving long-term foreign and 
domestic plans, is leading to budget requirements 


seriously out of step with the nation's income. 


By 
Harry F. Byrd 


United States Senator From Virginia 


I; with one eye on the budget now be- 


you have noted recent 
headlines indicating future demands on 
the federal treasury vou have a memoran- 
dum on things to come which, in) my 
opinion, may be more realistic than fan- 
tastic. 

You would have noted 
paraphrased in 


r . J ou ser 
lore Congress, 


headlines 
following 


such 
as those the 


categories : 
National Defense— 

1. Eisenhower urges provision for total 
mobilization in time of war: build- 
ing up world intelligence system: 
universal military training: increase 
in regular army. reserve and Na- 
tional Guard forces, along with Air 
Force; Navy sufficient to control 
world’s oceans ; and concentration on 
designing and producing new equip- 
ment for army which can be trans- 
ported by air. 

2,U. S. Trails 
Schnorkel Subs. 

». Taft Urges Extension of 
Officers Training Program. 

Overseas Bases— 

1. Bevin for 50-50 partnership with U. 
S. on obligations in Pacific, Atlantic. 
Western and Mediterranean Europe, 
and Middle East. 

2. Outlying bases for defense of Pana- 
ma Canal stressed by Air Secretary 
Symington. 

3. House Group Urges U. S. Build Iran 
Army, and Obtain Air Supremacy in 
Kast. 

4. Taft Calls for World 
U.S. 


Reds in Adapting 


Reserve 


Supremacy by 


Foreign Aid— 

1.5.3 Billions for First 12 
414-vear ERP. 

2. Truman to ask Additional Money for 
Greece and Turkey. 

.China Aid of 570 Million Dollars Re- 
quested. 

. Occupied Area Funds Requested for 
Army. 

. General Van Fleet Commands Ameri- 
can Navy, Army, and Air Forces At- 
tached to U. & Mission in Greece. 

. Government's Support of United 
Nations in Dealing with Palestine 
Issue Reaffirmed. 


Mouths of 


_ 


St 


MARCH NINETEEN 


Domestic— 


1. President Asks Extension of Roads 
Program. 

2. Ex-GI Students Get 

3. Civil Service Retirement 

$. Senate Committee Approves Federal 


Pay Raise. 


Increases, 
Raised. 


Things To Come 


It is true that at the moment many of 
these are only headlines in the news. 
But. several of them are already accom- 
plished facts. Others are currently mov- 
ing through the legislative processes. Ij 
is safe to wager that virtually all of them 
will be receiving budget consideration by 
Congress at this time next year. 

It is notable that nearly all of them are 
not merely annual or short term = pro- 
grams, They constitute, for the most part. 
long term commitments. Once we enter 
into them the Government of the United 
States will be morally bound, at least, to 
see them through. 

Exclusive of National Defense, and ex- 
clusive of Foreign Aid and <Assistance: 
and exclusive of payrolls and other ordi- 
nary the Federal Government. 
long term commitments for expenditure 
during the fiscal year 1950, beginning 
July 1, 1949, can be calculated conserva- 
tively as follows: 

Public Works, 


costs of 


not less than ..... $2,250,000,000 
Grants-in-Aid and 

Shared Revenue 

Programs, not less 

TMQ, eo We resis 2,000,000,000 
Veterans Pensions, 

Compensation,  Re- 

adjustment, Hoos - 

pitalization, ete. 5,.000,000,000 
Federal  Contribu- 

tions to Civilian 

Emplovee Retire- 

ment Funds ...... 1,000,000,000 
Interest on the Public 

MD avee sso Sortie: 5,.000,000,000 
Refunds, not less than  1,500,000,000 
Research and Atomic 


Energy Contracts .. 250,000,000 
Total Domestic Civil- 

ian Commitments $17.000,000,000 
No matter what kind of bookkeeping 


FORTY-EIGHT 


TAXES 





Harry F. Byrd 


mnay be undertaken it is 
safe to estimate that approximately 7 
billion dollars will be expended from the 
Treasury of the United States for foreign 
aid and affairs during the so-called fiscal 
year 1949 which begins July 1. this vear. 

In addition to Occupied Area Programs, 
Greek-Turk commitments, Philippine re- 


juggling acts 


habilitation, United Nations. Bretton 
Woods and other foreign requirements 


Which are commitments that will be con- 
tinuing, we shall have started the new 
European Relief Program, China Relief, 
ete, by July 1, 1949. If our foreign com- 
mitments billion dollars for the 
coming Year, there is no reason to expect 
them to be less in fiscal vear 1950, 


are 4 


$24 Biilion 
Thus our long term foreign and domes- 
National 
governh- 


tic commitments, exclusive of 
Defense and ordinary 
ment, Will total 24 billion dollars in 1950. 

Expenditures by the Services in the 
National Defense Establishment during 
the year beginning July 1 this vear. are 
now estimated at approximately 12. bil; 
lion dollars. This is + billion dollars less 
than the military Commanders originally 
requested for the year, and there is 
reason to expect that actual expenditures 
for the military during the year may be 
as close to 15 billion dollars as they are 
to 12 billion. 

If our national policy leads us into the 
expansion and new programs indicated by 
current headlines—especially if we adopt 
Universal Military Training—it is not un- 
reasonable to anticipate National De- 
fense expenditures in fiscal year 1950 to 
reach 20 billion dollars. 

Thus the 1950 cost of our long term 
foreign and domestic Commitments, and 
our military and national defense re- 
quirements would total 44 billion dollars, 

The civilian payroll. exclusive of non- 
military employees of the National De- 
fense Establishment, in fiscal vear 1949, 
is estimated at three and-a-half billion 
dollars at present rates. It certainly 
will be no less in the year following due 
to probable expansion paralleling the 
foreign programs, and the possibility of 


costs of 


pay increases. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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The $20,000,000 North Charleston terminals were a great shipping point for men and supplies during the war. 


The Port Of Charleston 


"Almost deserted of shipping’ one year ago, Carolina 


port rebuilt and revitalized now loading 


ships for all parts of the world 


HE South’s great postwar industrial 

modernization and expansion program, 
earrying considerable emphasis on the 
promotion of world trade, is being dra- 
matically mirrored these days in the port 
of Charleston. 

Cargoes of textiles, machinery, lum- 
ber, tobacco, cotton, coal, pulpboard, 
paper and other commodities are moving 





Machinery consigned to Puerto Rica is loaded at North 
Charleston terminals. Movement of such cargo has in- 
creased greatly during the past year. 
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across Charleston’s docks in increasing 
volume—but they represent more than a 
gain in traffic. Fundamentally, they mark 
the awakening of an entire state to the 
realization that the future of the region’s 
factories, forests and farms is inextric- 
ably linked to ocean commerce. 

That awakening, although only re- 
eently evident, came in 1942, when the 


Legislature created the South Carolina 
State Ports Authority, financed it and en.- 
powered it to maintain, operate and d:- 
velop the state’s three ports—Charlestoi, 
3eaufort and Georgetown. 

During the war, the Authority worked 
hand in glove with the federal goverii- 
ment in using the port system for mov-- 
ment of men and supplies overseas and 
for other military purposes. Simultan-- 
ously, the state agency set up a traflic 
bureau, surveyed prospective shippers atid 
receivers, and drafted ambitious plans 
for peacetime commercial operation and 
expansion. 


Facilities Acquired 


After V-J Day, the five-member <At- 
thority set about acquiring public ship- 
ping facilities in Charleston, the state’s 
principal port. First negotiations were 
aimed at taking over the North Charles- 
ton terminals, which the Army had re- 
stored from a deteriorated waterfront 





Port officials: from left, M. A. Pearlstine, H. A. Danner, 
treas.; C. P. Means, vice chairman; A. St. J. Simons, chair- 
man; H. L. Smith, se’cy.; R. McC. Figg, gen. counsel. 
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property into the Charleston Port of Em- 
barkation, one of the finest deepwater 
facilities along the Atlantic Coast. 

In December, 1945, the Authority was 
granted temporary federal permits to op- 
erate the terminals, which front on a 
700-foot wide, 35-foot deep channel on 
the Cooper River, above Charleston 
proper. On February 3, 1947, President 
Truman signed over the properties to the 
City of Charleston as surplus to Federal 
needs and two days later, as agreed, the 
city deeded them to the state with the 
cooperation of the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company, lease holders. 

The result was to give South Carolina, 
without cost, a $20,000,000 port establish- 
ment including a 40-foot wide, quay-type 
concrete pier with a 2,000-foot berthing 
front a quarter-million square feet of 
shipside headhouse space; more than 
750,000 square feet of concrete-floored, 
sprinkler-protected warehouses, divided 
into 16,000-square foot sections, with 
both rail and truck delivery platforms; a 
300-car rail classification yard; and the 
latest in cargo handling equipment, 

Five weeks later, the City of Charles- 
ton turned over to the Authority, with- 
out charge, more than two million dollars 
worth of additional waterfront facilities 
—three piers, warehouses, office buildings 
ind a 13-mile switching railroad. 


Port Activity Increases 


Thus, in 1947, for the first time, the 
Authority was able to function on the 
broad scale which the state had envi- 
sioned. At the beginning of 1947, not a 
single steamship line operated regular 
service out of Charleston. Twelve months 
later, a dozen lines were providing regu- 
lar sailings to and from the port in coast- 
wise, intercoastal and foreign trade. The 
Waterman Steamship Corporation, larg- 
est privately-owned U. S. ship operators, 
opened central offices in Charleston for 
South Atlantic operations. New steam- 
ship agents and freight forwarders estab- 
lished oflices, 

(Continued on page 62) 


Three hundred car rail classification yard. All. warehouses are served by both rail and truck loading platforms. 
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Bi 


Coal being loaded onto ship by Southern Railway’s coal tipple on Cooper River. ® 


Tipple is the only one on the Atlantic Coast south of Newport News. 








“Crossroads” for bananas at the Southern Railway’s pier. There they are 


shifted to other conveyors and carried to waiting refrigerator cars. 
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Steel is being erected at the new Durham, N. C. plant of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. where Chesterfield cigar- 
ettes will be manufactured. The plant will encompass 350,000 square feet of floor space. 


South’s Construction Value Tops 
$220 Million For February 


OUTHERN Construction registered a 
§ substantial gain in February. 
Passing the January valuation by al- 
most twenty-seven per cent, the $220,569,- 
000 figure is the largest for the second 
month since 1942. It is more than fifty- 
nine per cent above the total recorded in 
the comparable month of Jast year. 
Value of contracts awarded during the 


first two months of 1948 js 8394,660,000, or 
fifty-seven per cent above the total re- 
corded in the comparable period of 1947, 
As was the February figure, the two- 
month aggregate is the greatest for such 
a period since 1942, the all-time peak of 
southern construction, 

Third highest monthly total in post-war 
construction value, the February total 





Eighty percent finished, the lamp plant of Westinghouse Electric Corp., at 
Little Rock is L-shaped, will contain 150,000 square feet of floor space. 
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shows a decided upward trend, much of 
Which is attributed to strongly increased 
private building and engineering construc- 
tion, as Well as a smaller rise in industrial 
construction. 

Private building in February was 852,- 
314,000, as compared With the 832,821,000 
of the preceding month, Engineering ¢on- 
struction, where the largest gain Was 
made, totaled $44,069,000 in) February, 
$20,551,000 in January. Industrial con- 
struction rose more than five million dol- 
lars to SB0.581,000, 

Highway and bridge projects, as_ re- 
ported in the DAILy CONSTRUCTION BULLE- 
TIN, totaled $32,606,000 in February, Such 
work was steady when cempared with 
awards in the month immediately preced- 
ing and more than two and one-half times 
the value placed on ssuthern highway and 
bridge awards in the comparable month 
of last vear, 

The statistical picture for the elapsed 
months of 1948 is the most favorable in 
the last decade, with exception of the peak 
boom of 1942. Awards have been steady 
and the totals for two months have been 
substantial, with much cf the increase in 
privately financed work. 

The current private building total 
amounts to 885,135,000. For the first two 
months of last year, the figure was less 
than one-half that, or $40,561,000, Public 
building also is up. The total for the 
January-February period of 1948 is $124,- 
299,000; for the first two months of 1947, 
$30,547,000, 

Highway and heavy engineering awards 
are well up. The total for highways and 
bridges in the South now stands at S64,- 
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New plant of the American Rock Wool Co. at Birmingham will involve extensive remodeling of existing buildings, 
calling in one case for 300 cubic yards of reinforced concrete for tank foundations. 


624.000 for two months, Last vear at this 
ime, the figure amounted to S34.925,000, 
Mngineering awards are now 864,624,000, 
voabout the same level as the highway 


“The plan is simple,” he said. “It is de- 
signed to provide for a final and authora- 
tive disposition of jurisdictional disputes 
in the industry, It makes possible direct 


the parties involved within ten days, the 
dispute is to be submitted to a National 
Joint Board for the Settlement of Juris- 
dictional Disputes,” pointing out that it 








awards, The first two months of 1947 saw 
such work valued at 857,572,000, 


they 


dis- 


settlement of disputes as soon as 


is so drafted “as to preclude any possi- 
arise and their prompt | 


encourages bility of violation of the Labor-Manage- 





















































Industrial construction, when viewed position, If not settled by agreement of ment Relations Act.” | 
rom the two-month statistical position, 
ats dropped. During the first months of 
ius his year the valuation placed on indus- . 
‘rial contracts Was 855,982,000, In the SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 
same period of 1947, the value was set at Contracts Contracts 
107,070,000, February, 1948 Awarded Awarded 
of i aoe re ; Contracts First Two First Two 
Constructors have been beset by many Contracts to be Months Months 
sed voblems, chief among which are the ma- Awarded Awarded 1948 1947 
ue- coninis. 4 , ie ee : ARTE NNED ovessiysosss asi shetniaid'o siantensre oe $7,801,000 $30,487,000 $17,653,000 $9,710,000 
“ial erials and labor situation. In some ‘Arkansas 122222220020 22 III 18,188,000 92,970,000 19,879,000 1,500,000 
Pla quarters, Conditions were expected to Dist. of Col, ooo. ..... 06... ce eee 2,615,000 13,756,000 4,731,000 
se > with oe ae ; : NN 665 Glo Sisic sp! sraneia ys siksaspne ests 25,956,000 222,274,000 
_ ettle within the next six months, How- Georgia 11012120001 212.2II 8,458,000 30,446,000 
Da, ever, this may be changed by the recent Kentucky ............6....0 00005 8,675,000 58,783,000 
OAK) ineranca i sia ais re NS 6-650 05 4.06 0 a4 800-8 ee a0.00 24,204,000 14,360,000 17,582,000 
' increase in steel prices and threatened = Maryland 2122222200220 )0000N. 13,473,000 77,281,000 23,007,000 
on- vise in labor costs, WUNSMIRSITIOR. ooo 556 sesso se snsieieds 4,758 6,979,000 14,030,000 
Vas A. aetineas: oil sud estes tend canes oo, NERA esc re ee 4 18,842,000 14,154,000 | 
ce The view of the country’s largest group N “Carolina 12021202020 10,473,000 15,584,000 18,486,000 | 
ry, of contractors Was that stabilization was ita cy alesis a. balk enee eee 11,382,000 18,680,000 18,643,000 4,397,000 j 
‘On- - a areas oa BOCMNOMND cs icvcccekicctvoereces 6,133,000 5,704,000 9,097,000 9,031,000 
; on the way, This was expressed last’ qennessee 001002000) 0IIIII 3,385,600 22/048,000 6,050,000 1,770,000 
ol- month by Dwight W. Winkelman, presi- Texas ........... 0666... ec ee eee eee 52,189,000 131,676,000 105,802,060 73,145,000 | 
; . a ee eae ees Ci ol ee ee eeen eno 1,086,000 27,215,000 9,929,000 5,959,000 
= | dent of the Associated General Contrac- wy, virginia’ (2120100200000 12,971,000 7,450,000 18,971,000 5,185,000 
te- tors of America, who said, “there is much 
5 : Pee oR é TOT $220,568 SI94,535 $394,66 $250,675, 
.LE- hope that the time is fast approaching Lo) oc. ) MPC ere SRP ar Bre rare ear $220,569,000 $794,535,000 $34,660,000 $250,675,000 
uch when construction costs will become 
a ene ' 
rith stabilized.” - SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 
‘ed- The bright spot in the labor situation Contracts Contracts 
nes is the formation of a national joint board February, 1948 Awarded Awarded 
and “fre : ere Ae a Contracts First Two First Two 
: ] for the settlement of jurisdictional dis- Contracts to be Months Months i 
nth nites in the building and construction in- Awarded Awarded 1948 1947 
the building and construction in-  priyarE BUILDING 
dustry. Ratification of the plan has just Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
sed been effected by the national contractors Auditoriums, Fraternal) ............ $4,836,000 $11,516,000 $8,951,000 $1,828,000 ' 
.in . . \ 5 Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
wdy, as Well as by seven national organ- Filling Stations, Garages) .......... 7,187,000 12,898,000 10,074,000 7,528,000 
eak izations of specialty ¢ ractors Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
ady s ” . alty ets re PEWGINMGR) oe cnc ccc cc ce cce secs esses 38,275,000 21,700,000 60,925,000 24,733,000 
ad) Action on this bid for peace between MPRTIR  ee lieien c hhc sua ae wkidls + ee Sasa 2,016,000 410,000 5,185,000 6,472,000 
een unions is expecte : » take y , 
>in — thangs — eae be taken by the $52,314,000 — $46,524,000 $85,135,000 $40,561,000 
Pl building and construction trades depart- INDUSTRIAL ..............2...e0-e00ee $30,581,000 $216,472,000 $55,982,000 $107,070,000 
ment of the American Federatio f PUBLIC BUILDING 
stal . om me 3 eo City, County, State, Federal and 
i Labor. The position of labor on the sub- II ooo cain cs pc cc abierccieoce saci $36,068,000 — $59,118,000 $63,902,000 — $19,556,000 
two ject was indicated by the fact that the ca All SS SSAC SR ner a reat Wy mere Perera 24,931,000 64,598,000 60,397,000 10,991,000 
= head of that department appeared before $60,999,000 $123,716,000 $124,299,000 $30,547,000 | 
blic the recent convention of the Associated ENGINEERING | 
the a a Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, 
General Contractors. TE TIE Nooo cus Coorera ih casi scaieis' ois 0.9.8 sihiees's $31,158,600  $228,270,000 $45,436,000 $28,614,000 
24,- j ¢ a. die - : , ° Federal, County, Municipal 
47 A plan has been drafted by the labor RBIS ea asc eee 1,836,000 24,414,000 2,646,000 343,000 
’ organizations, according to their presi- Sewers and Waterworks ............. 11,075,000 14,048,000 16,538,000 8,415,000 
» Hy se elu « ; + 
- dent, to permit orderly adjustment of $44,069,000 $266,732,000 $61,620,000 $37,572,000 
ds jurisdictional disputes in the light of these ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES $32,606,000 $141,091,000 $61,624,000 $34,925,000 | 
and nevotiati 7% opt jati > ' 
G4 legotiations,” referring to negotiations I ioe Arete eect bier ereans $220,569,000  $794,535,000 $394,660,000  $250,675,000 i 
No-,- with employer organizations. i 
; 44 
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Ford Motor Co., Hapeville, Ga. branch assembly plant is geared for daily production of 350 cars and trucks 


Part of Banks Moreland Co., $350,000 expansion of 
warehouse and shop facilities underway at Houston 


INDUSTRIAL 


Each month the trend continues. More and more 
industries from other areas join Southern interests 
in the industrial South and Southwest, swelling the 
ever increasing wave of new and expanding plants 
now stretching from the Atlantic to the Gulf. 

At Hapeville, Ga., the New Ford Motor Co., branch 
assembly plant, located on an 82 acre site and pro 
viding 596,000 square feet of floor space, was in 
operation in early 1948 producing cars and trucks. 
Cost of the plant : $10,000,000. 

Southern Alkali Corp. is adding to the South’s 
volume of chlorine and caustic soda through pro- 
duction of those products at its recently completed 
multi-million dollar installation at Lake Charles, La. 

In the Southwest, Banks Moreland Co., Houston, 


Southern Alkali Corp., new Lake Charles, La. plant for producing chlorine and caustic soda now in operation 
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L| EXPANSION 
lore pushed its $350,000 expansion program which in- 
ests cludes warehouses and fabricating shops. 
the Meanwhile, railroads continued their expansion. In 
ints the Piedmont area the Southern Railway System is 
erecting a modern Diesel locomotive heavy repair and 
neh maintenance shop at Chattanooga at a cost of several 
pro: million dollars. 
; in The Charles H. Phillips Co., Division of Sterling 
cks. Drug, Inc., celebrated its 100th anniversary with the 
opening of its new Gulfport, Miss. plant. The instal 
th’s lation will be one of the first and largest drug manu- 
pro- facturing establishments to be placed in operation 
eted since the end of the war. Products manufactured 
sce pil ee in the South and Latin a tanks in which raw milk of magnesia is pro- 
uced by the double decomposition method at Gulfport 
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drug plant at Gulfport is manufacturing products for Southern and Latin American distribution 
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Oscar Monrad Assumes 
Bank Executive's Post 


Oscar Monrad, widely known for his 
industrial development work as Manager 
of the Industrial Division, Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, has been 
elected Vice President of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Okla- 
homa City, it was announced by C. A. 
Vose, President of the bank, 

Acceptance of Mr. Monrad’s resigna- 
tion from the Chamber of Commerce 





Oscar Monrad 


position so that he may immediately as- 
sume his new duties with the bank was 
announced by Stanley Draper, Managing 
Director of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Monrad has attracted attention 
throughout the Middle West for his in- 
dustrial work during the past four years 
in connection with the state-wide efforts 
designed to bring new industries to Okla- 
homa. He served as Sales Manager of 
the Oklahoma Industrial Tour last year. 
He is also serving as Industrial Con- 
sultant to Governor Roy J. Turner, as a 
member of the Advisory Committee, Okla- 
homa Planning and Resources Board and 
of the newly formed Oklahoma Industrial 
Mobilization Committee. 

Mr. Monrad is credited with having 
played an important part in the organiza- 
tion of Industrial Foundations in more 
than a score of Oklahoma towns and 
cities, whose purpose it is to aid in in- 
dustrial growth through the financing of 
plant sites and buildings. 


Seabord Appoints Gauker 
District Passenger Agent 


Ralph H. Gauker has been promoted 
to district passenger agent of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad according to an 
announcement made by Edward Plack, 
assistant general passenger agent. 

* Traveling passenger agent for the Sea- 
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board in Washington prior to his promo- 
tion effective February 2, Mr. Gauker was 
associated with the Pullman Co, in Wash- 
ington and then with the Washington 
Terminal Co.. and later as city ticket 
agent and passenger service agent of the 
Seaboard. 

He attended George Washington Uni- 
versity and Washington Sanitarium and 
College of Medicine, and is now chairman 
of the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Railroad Ticket 
Agents. He is a 33rd degree Scottish Rite 
Mason and grand organist of the Supreme 
Council of the Masonic Fraternity. 


Florida Chamber Announces 
Chairmanship Appointmerts 


LaMonte Graw of Orlando has been 
appointed chairman of the agricultural di- 
vision of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce, according to an announcement 
by President A. Y. Milam. Mr. Milam 
also announced chairmanship reappoint- 
ments as follows: 

W. T. Edwards of Jacksonville and 
Port Saint Joe, forestry division: Walter 
L. Hays of Orlando, safety and health 
divisions; and John Allison of Tampa, 
national affairs. 

Mr. Graw is operations head of the 
Florida Growers Association, formerly 
the Florida Vegetable Committee: Mr. 
Edwards is vice president of the Saint 
Joe Paper Company: Mr. Hays is presi- 
dent of the American Fire and Casualty 
Company, and Mr, Allison is an attorney. 

The appointments run for the current 
year. 


Newport News Sub-Contract 
Post to Leon A. Dixon 


For a number of years the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany has done extensive sub-contract 
work for the pulp and paper machinery 
builders; building such items as flow 
boxes, pressure vessels, log barkers, 
Yankee dryers, dryers, frames and gears. 
To advance their work in this field the 
Company has employed Leon S. Dixon, 
formerly of Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation, 

During his association with Stone & 
Webster, and for many years before that, 
Mr. Dixon engaged in the design and con- 
struction of pulp and paper mills through- 
out this country and Canada, His work 
has covered most phases of chemical and 
mechanical pulping operations and the 
manufacture of kraft, boxboard, news- 
print and tissue papers. In his present 
connection, it is expected that Mr. Dixon’s 
experience in the industry will serve to 
enhance the output of the Company in 
pulp and paper mill equipment. A recent 
booklet published by the Company con- 
tains a fairly complete description of its 
manufacturing facilities, 





Stall Leaves Poe Interests, 
Joins Cone Mills Corp. 


Earle R. Stall, president of F. W. Poo 
Manufacturing Co., for twelve years anc 
president of Florence Mills for almos 
five years, has resigned his connectio 
with the Poe mill in order to devote hi 
full time to the Florence mills and to th: 
interests of the Cone Mills Corp., former); 
the Proximity Manufacturing Co. 

The F. W. Poe Co. was recently ac 
quired by the Ely and Walker Dry Good 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Stall will be succeeded by Charle- 
A, Gibson, president of Calhoun Mills a! 
Calhoun Falls, also owned by the El) 

e Walker concern. 


Savannah Bank and Trust 
Names R. W. Groves President 


The board of directors of the Savanna: 
sank and Trust Co. has named Rober! 
W. Groves as president to succeed the 
late John J. Cornell, 

Mr. Groves is well qualified for his new 
position. During his long residence in the 
city he has taken a leading part in the 
religious, Civic and business life of the 
community, and his business acumen and 
Vision have been conspicuously applied to 





Robert W. Groves 


enterprises that have spelled the growth 
and progress of Savannah and Chatham 
County. 

As president of the Strachan Shipping 
Company, which has been his primary 
connection, as head of the Savannah Port 
Authority and the Industrial Committee 
of Savannah, as chairman of the Army 
Advisory Committee of this area and as 
a director of the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporaticn, he has taken a conspicuous- 
ly well-rounded part in the city’s business 
activities. 

At the same time he has lent his tal- 
ents to and shown a marked generosity 
FOR 
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in behalf of countless civic and char- 
itable enterprises, including notably his 
church, the Community Chest, and many 
other equally important agencies, all of 
which leadership and activity won him 
the Lucas Trophy in 1942. 

Mr. Groves will combine the presidency 
of his bank with the chairmanship of 
the board, and this will mean that the 
institution will have an exceptionally 
strong and able guidance during a period 
in the city’s and the nation’s history 
when wise banking methods will be espe- 
cially needed. 


Box Manufacturers Name 
D. R. Simmons President 


ID. R. Simmons of Bainbridge, Ga., of- 
ficial of both the Elberta Crate and Box 





D. R. Simmons 


Co., Bainbridge and Tallahassee, Fl:., 
and the Southern Crate and Veneer Co., 
Macon, Ga., was elected president of the 
Wirebound Box Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting Jan. 29-30 at 
the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Mr. Simmons succeeds R. F. Miles of 
Rathborne, Hair and Ridgway Co., Chi- 
cago, Who served as president two years. 

The membership voted to increase the 
board of directors from eleven to thirteen 
members. In addition to Mr. Simmons, 
other Southerners named were: J. B. 
Adkins of Adkins Manufacturing Co., 
Gainesville, Flac: J. R. Miller of T. R. 
Miller Mill] Co., Brewton, Ala., and Shelley 
Schuster of Great Southern Box Co., New 
Orleans, La. 


D. Graham, W. G. Bourne, Jr. 
Named To Advisory Council 


The Advisory Council on Federal Re- 
ports, official business consultant to the 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget, has an- 
nounced the appointment of five new 
members to represent business-at-large 
during 1948, 

Among those appointed 
David Graham, treasurer of the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Co.—reappointed 
for a second term: and Mr. William G. 


were: Mr. 
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Bourne, Jr., vice president and treasurer 
of the Commonwealth and Southern Corp. 

The council conducts studies through 
committees of business men to devise less 
burdensome and more efficient methods 
of filing and statistical data with the 
various federal agencies. 


Dr. J. ¥. Pennington Named 
By Research Institute 


Dr. J. V. Pennington, widely known 
Houston consulting engineer and petro- 
leum technologist, has accepted appoint- 
ment as Associate Director of Southwest 
Research Institute of San Antonio and 
Houston, Acting Director W. M. Hain- 
mond has announced, 

Mr. Hammond said Dr, Pennington. a 
former Rice Institute faculty member, 
would be Director of the Houston unit of 
the scientific organization which under- 
takes research for industry on a cost basis 
similar to those of Mellon, Armour and 
Midwest research institutes, 

Dr. Pennington, who formerly was as- 
sociated with Reed Roller Bit Co., as di- 
rector of research and later as vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing an en- 
gineering, received his doctor of philoso- 
phy degree in physics from Rice Insti- 
tute, where he became a member of the 
faculty. He has served on the engineer- 
ing staffs of Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey and the Public Service Corp. of 
Newark, N. J. He won a special award 
and his master’s degree at Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology at Newark. 

The new Director of the Institute’s 
Houston organization has specialized in 
the fields of product design and oil field 
equipment, as well as research, An inven- 
tor with four issued patents, Dr. Penning- 
ton also has been a director in the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants 
and has published an oil equipment news 
publication. 


A. H. Stebbins Named Director 
Of Branch Bank At Little Rock 


The Boad of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System has announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. A. Howard Stebbins, 
Sr., President, Stebbins and Roberts, Ine., 
Little Rock, Ark., as a director of the 
Little Rock Branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis for the unex- 
pired portion of the term ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. Mr. Stebbins succeeds Mr. 
S. M. Brooks, President, Brooks Adver- 
tising Agency, Little Rock, Ark... whose 
term expired December 51, 1947. 


Cotton Mill Names Dillard 
Division Assistant Manager 


Walter B. Dillard has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Alabama divi- 
sion of the California Cotton Mills Co.. 
according to R. C. Forrest, vice president 
and manager of the division, which eom- 
prises the New Canebrake and Calcot 
Mills here. 

The Caleot Mill recently placed under 
development is largely an expansion of 
the operations of the New Canebrake 
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Mill, but it is expected thar certain spe 
cialty features will be added there from 
time to time. 


F. A. Truden Gains Interest 
In Southern Finishers, Inc. 


Effective February 1, 1948, F. A. Tru- 
den, formerly process engineer of the 
Nashville Corp. (Consolidated Vultee Air- 
eraft) Corp.) Nashville) Division, pur- 
chased controlling interest in) Southern 
Finishers, Inc., largest and most com 
plete production and job electro-plating 
shop in middle Tennessee. He is assuming 
full management of all activities of this 
corporation Which is at present serving 
the metal products manufacturers in the 
entire middle Tennessee area. 


Glenn L. Martin Names 
Vanderlipp Factory Manager 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of N. BF. Vanderlipp as 
factory manager of The Glenn L. Martin 
(o., Middle River, Md., reporting direct- 
lv to G. T. Willey, vice-president manu- 
facturing. He formerly was general man- 
ager and board member of the Bellanca 
Aircraft: Corp. 

Mr. Vanderlipp has had wide experi- 
ence in the manufacturing phase of the 
aviation industry from its early days. 

Continuously identified with the pro- 
duction of airplanes since his first job 
out of Newark, N. J... Technical High 
School in 1915, he has played an impor- 


rr ~ 





N. F. Vanderlipp 


tant role in the development of modern 
factory methods. 

After the war, in 1945, he returned to 
Bellanea in New Castle, Del., where, from 
1920 until 1936, he had become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 

At Fairchild’s Canadian branch in 
Montreal, Mr. Vanderlipp Was chief engi- 
neer from 19386 until he accepted a posi- 
tion as factory manager of the Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane Division in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1943. The following year he was 
promoted to general manager of the 
Curtiss-Wright plant in Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Doubling of Invested Capital 
Underlies Southern Growth 


Since 1919 capital invested in Southern enter- 
prise has increased from $6 to $16 Billion, 
now equalling 23 per cent of nation's total. 


By 
Caldwell R. Walker 


Feature Editor 


NDERLYING and_= supporting the 
U South’s notable industrial growth is 
a substantial and rapidly growing capi- 
tal structure. 

It has been a number of years since 
government census procedure included 
data on regional invested capital. The 
last such year apparently was 1919. In 
the interval that has elasped since then, 
however, several federal agencies have 
been engaged in gathering fundamental 
data upon which capital structure is 
based. By adjusting and combining these 
various factors, it is possible to arrive 
at figures for the current period that are 
comparable to those formerly gathered 
along with the regular census of manu- 
factures. 

In 1919, at the end of the first of two 
great wars, capital invested in Southern 
manufacturing enterprise totaled $6,883 
million. National manufacturing capital 
aggregated $44,569 million. The South’s 
share at that time was 15.5 per cent. 

3v 1947, shortly after the end of an- 
other great war, and similar in many 
economie respects to 1919, manufacturing 
eapitalization had grown tremendously. 
Analysis of current statistics discloses a 
total capitalization for all the country’s 
manufacturing corporations, partnerships 
and individual operations of $71,934 mil- 
lion. The South’s share of this figure is 
$16,656 million—equalling 23.1 per cent. 


Nondurables Dominate 


Had Southern industry been as fortu- 
nate in attracting capital for durable 
goods production as for nondurables, the 
results would have been even more note- 
worthy. Invested capital in nondurables 
constitutes 73.6 per cent of the total. 

t is not strange that in the first stages 
of dynamic growth, nondurables should 
account for the lion’s share of invest- 
ments in Southern enterprises. For both 
quick and permanent return, the South 
held promise in these industries probably 
not equalled anywhere else in the world. 
The region’s vast store of foodstuffs and 
chemurgical materials, textile fiber, raw 
chemicals, petroleum, coal, and tobacco 
combined to present a lure too tempting 
to be ignored. As a consequence, with the 
industrial revolution in full swing, in- 
dustries based on these materials grew 
by leaps and bounds. 

Greatest investment of all in the South 
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is in products of petroleum and coal 
manufacture. A total of $38,772 million 
is invested in this premier group, with the 
South’s share representing 39.5 per cent 
of the country’s facilities for processing 
oil and coal. 

Next highest investment entails a vir- 
tual tie, with Chemical capital holding 
a perceptible edge over Food capital. Pro- 
duction of chemicals is supported by in- 
vestments of $2,289 million, 33.9 per cent 
of the national total: foods, $2,274 mil- 
lion, 26.2 per cent of all. 

Southern textiles miss the $2 billion 
mark by a shade, with capital amounting 
to $1,929 million, but even so constitute 
48 per cent of the national total. 


Tobacco A Standout 


Though working on lower capitalization 
than the four leaders already mentioned, 
Tobacco, percentagewise, is a standout. 
With capitalization of $710 million, 
Southern tobacco manufacturing makes 
up 65 per cent of the country’s total. 

In all, the nondurables investments in 
the South account for 32.5 per cent of 
all those in the United States. 


If growth has been at a slower rate 
in durables goods industries, it is merel) 
proof that the South’s is far from a 
mature economy, With investment possi 
bilities of rare promise still in abundance 

The recent war pointed up these possi 
bilities, with the result that the Sout! 
obtained a large pool of both public and 
private capital in a number of strategic 
durable goods industries. Acquisition o! 
new Transportation Equipment facilities 
was especially outstanding. Investments 
in this field of enterprise in the South are 
now 25.1 per cent of the nation’s total. 

even though the rate of growth has 
been less rapid in durables, it should be 
understood that the South has never been 
anything like devoid of these industries. 
Furniture, Lumber, and Stone-Clay-Glass 
in the South have long held their own in 
national competition. It is only in motor 
vehicles, metal and machinery production 
that the region has not lived up to its 
possibilities. Current records of growth 
indicate that these are now on the way. 

The 1948 edition of Blue Book of 
Southern Progress, recently off the press, 
discloses that throughout the war years 
and including the postwar year 1946, the 
number of new installations devoted to 
durable goods production outnumbered 
those for nondurables. During those years, 
the previous trend toward nondurables 
was definitely reversed, at least tempor- 
arily. To quote from the Blue Book: 

“Before the war, plants devoted to pro- 
duction of nondurables made up almost 
two-thirds of the South’s total. Some 13 
thousand new plants for durable goods 
were installed between 1939 and 1946 in- 
clusive, compared with slightly under 
3,000 set up for nondurables.” 


Good Start 


Thus, it may be seen that a good start 
has been made by Southern capital to 
turn into profit certain resources which 
for years have lain compartively dormant 
so far as regional advantage is concerned. 
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Plant & Property 
($ million) 


Total Investment South’s 
(S$ million) Per- 





South Nation South centage 
$8,375 $71,934 $16,656 23.1 
39 1,275 229 17.9 
943 6,749 2,289 33.9 
994 8,670 2,274 26.2 
38 875 168 19.2 
310 2,748 563 20.4 
3,122 9,548 3.772 39.5 
mo 1,300 215 16.5 
47 1,265 106 8.3 
710 4,014 1,929 48.0 
68 1,090 710 65.1 
$6,341 $37,534 $12,255 32.6 
53 3,995 120 3.0 
61 2,546 180 7.0 
96 784 275 35.0 
500 7.748 941 12.1 
379 1,933 632 
149 6,218 425 ; 
208 3.978 HOD 12.6 
333 2,378 585 24.6 
189 2,119 533 25.1 
66 2.706 205 7.5 


» 
$2,034 $34,400 $4,401 12.7 
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Packaged Precipitator 


faytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, 
Mass., introduced self-contained packaged 
precipitator at the eighth annual Heating & 
Ventilating Exposition at Grand Central 

‘alace, New York, February 2-6, 

The units which have a built-in blower are 
available in two s : 1,200 to 1,500 ¢fm., and 
1.800 to 2,250 ¢fm. Each size can be furnished 
with either a hand-operated or automatic 









Packaged Precipitator 


solenoid controlled washer. The 1,200 erm. unit 
supplies six air changes every hour in a room 
YxXOOX1IO and the 1.80 efm, unit provides six 
ir changes hourly ina room 45'x50’x10". These 
inits are especially suitable for restaurants, 
hops, offices, bars, grills and other commer- 
inl establishinents. 


Palumbo Cam Principle 


Vincent Palumbo, president of Pal- Vin Ma- 
chine and Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

as patented a principle conce rning internal 
combustion engines. The ultimate result of the 
invention via the cam principle is that the 
piston used in an engine has a true harmonic 
action, While the shaft has a uniform rotary 
Motlon, 

According to the manufacturer and inventor, 
this principle supersedes the basic crankshaft 
principle of power development, and in so 
doing creates improve ments in the operation 
of the engine. It is claimed that the efficiency 
ef the engine is actually increased by one 
third by Jess frictional loss, and more power 
is achieved because each stroke is more uni 
form, with an equal expenditure of power on 
the full stroke which is completely harmoni 
ous. Because of the design, the overall size of 
apy engine is reduced consider: ably by the cam 
principle of power drive. A tool layout has 
heen perfected for the mass production of the 
cam members, 





Variable Speed Unit 


Link-Belt Co.. 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago, TIL, has announced hi Wing inst: ed and 
being in produce tion ona size H-6 gear variable 
speed changer unit which extends the line 
ihrough 25 horsepower. 

The H-6 unit is rated 20 hip. for spec ‘d varia 
tion ratios of 5 to Land 6 to 1, and 25 h.p, for 
speed change ratios of 2 to 1,3 to] and 4 t tol. 

It is made only in a plain, basic Type No, 1 
horizontal assembly, with housing split hori 
vontally, In other words, the housing consists 
of a top and bottom half, instead of the cen 
tral housing and side plate construction em 
ployed on the smaller PLLV. Gear sizes. 

With the wre of the 1-6 unit, the Link- 
Belt line of P.ILV. Gear variable speed chang- 
ers now embraces eight sizes. 

rhe other seven sizes, ranging from % to 15 
hp, capacity, ratios up to 6:1, are available in 
live assembly types, all suitable for horizontal 
er vertical mounting, including an integrally 
mounted motor and helical gear-reduction 
sets, 

All units are compact, all-metal, fully en 
closed, and self-lubricating. 
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New Products 


Conveyor Belt 


The Bb. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
developed a hot material conveyor belt using 
glass fabric instead of the cotton fabric used 
in the conventional belt made for this service. 

The company suggests tor this use two 
Weights, a four ply for light service and a 
five-ply for wider, longer belts where working 
stresses will be somewhat higher than in the 
light service. Covers recommended are either 
a.9/82-inch top and 1/32-inch back or a 3/16 
top and 1/32 back, depending on operating 
conditions. 

Included in the belt's top cover will be a ply 
of longitudinal nylon breaker which to give 
best protection is floated 1/32-inch above the 
carcass, 

The company says that the tensile strength 
of each ply of glass fabric is approximately 
equal to the standard 82-ounce cotton fabric 
used in conventional belts, 

Advantage of glass fabrie for this service, 
the company says, is its resistance to loss of 
carcass strength under high temperatures. 
Cotton fabric loses strength rapidly under 
these severe operating conditions, 








Radial-Relief Fixture 


Glenbard Tool Manufacturers, Ine., 216 N. 
Clinton St., Chicago, DL, has announced the 
development of a radial-relief fixture now 
being produced commer ly for use by tool 
shops to produce radial-relieved cutting tools. 

Such tools, used on screw machines or ver 
tical type equipment, are capable of speeding 
up set-up time, reducing machine running 
time and reducing maintenance cost, These 
advanti ages derive from the fact that radial 
relief grinding removes a minimum of stock 
behind the cutting edge allowing clearance 
that is adequate, but no more than necessary. 
Secondly, by regulating the amount of re 
lief, the tools can be re peated|ly sharpened 
while still adhering to their original specitied 
tolerances. Third, while it is possible to handle 
a specific prouction job without a radial-re 
lieved tool, by resorting to two, three or more 
operations, emphasis on production speed and 
accuracy makes this a costly bottle-neck pro 
cedure, 

With the Glenbard radial-relief fixture, tool 
svrinder operators of average ability can havin 
dle most radial-relief jobs within one wee 
and in many instances operators W ithout pre- 
vious radial-relief experience are able to set 
up and run their own jobs within three days. 
Wide adaptability is indicated, because the 
Glenbard fixture is easily installed on any 
universal tool grinding machine by simply 
removing the grinder head stock, 








Mirrofilm 


Wrype Corp.. 2214 Dolman St., St. Louis, 
Mo, recently announced development of Mirro 
film, a low priced, clear plastic finish which 
is wiped on to protect most any surface, 
while at the same time it is said that it gives 
a brilliant finish and long life protecton to 
metal surfaces, painted wood surfaces and 
linoleum, It is applied with a Clean, lint free 
cloth and dries quickly, 

The manufacturers state that based on all 
published evidence to come to their attention, 
Mirrofilm is the only “weatherometer” tested 
plastic film that has been approved as pass 
ing a one-year outdoor “weatherometer” 
test without chipping, blistering, peeling, 
flaking, chalking, checking or sealing, and 
with perfect retention of gloss. 


Hydraulic Laboratory Press 


The Hydraulie Press Manufacturing Co., 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, has announced develop 
ment of a H-P-IE Smooth Line hydraulic 
laboratory press of 20 tons capacity designed 
with double acting ram providing positive 
pullback pressure for separating molds, dies, 
ete 

Pressing surfaces are S” x9". Maximum 
opening between pressing surfaces 14”. Maxi 
mum travel 8”. Maximum pullback pre ssure 
2-14 tons, Manual operating valve controls 
direction of travel, Press platen is traversed 
to the work rapidly by gravity, the hand 
pump being required only for building up 
desired pressure and returning press platen 
to original open position, Press is equipped 
with two stage hand pump for rapid advance 
after contacting the work, and also for rapid 
return, Press bed is) stationary, with top 
platen traversing to and from the work, 


FORTY-EIGHT 





Transformer 





Sola Electric Co., 4633 West 16th St.. Chicago 
oO, Til. announces a 200° MA transformer 
specifically engineered for fluorescent lamps 
of long, slim design. Most important in the 
construction of this transformer is the in- 
corporation of the exclusive Sola constant 
voltage principle which permits the main 
tenance of rated wattage and lumen output 
regardless of wide variations in the primary 
voltage, In operation, the transformer. effi- 
ciency is high with overall lumen output of 
approximately 55 lumens per watt maintained 
at omaXimum and minimum primary voltage 
Values, Due to the patented circuit, slim 
design Jamps strike more readily under all 
conditions, The transformer weighs only 11 
pounds permitting a substantial reduction 
in total fixture weight, and its very substan 
tial reduction in overall dimensions can like- 
Wise be reflected in fixture design. 








Synthetic Rubber Material 


Felt Products Manufacturing Co., 1504 Car- 
roll Ave., Chicago, IL, has developed a syn- 
thetic rubber material which it calls Fel-Pro 
31, The manufacturer claims for it a set of 
specifications as yet unmatched by any other 
commercial stock, 

Reports of liboratory tests conducted by 
the company and verified by an independent 
testing laboratory are summarized as follows 
L800) psi tensile strength; 400 per cent plus 
ultimate elon ion; 2 oper cent) maximum 
swell in A. S. M, fuels and oils: high tem 
perature resistance (300° F. hot oil) ; flexibil- 
ity retained with no eracking at 55° EF: re 
sistance to abrasion and no surface deteriora 
tion on aging: and a Durometer hardness 


(Shore “A™ type) up to SO plus or minus 5. 








Automatic Dual Lift 


Transportation Co., 149 West 
has announced 1948 


Automatic 
Sith St., Chicago 20, 
Transporter models. 

The new models of the Transporter, the 
electric propelled hand truck, were shown for 
the first time at the second annual National 
Materials Handling Exposition, January 12 
to 16, in Cleveland, O 

The Automatie Dual Lift, the new foot 
pump, reduces by an average of one-third 
the foot pressure necessary to lift loads into 





Transporter Dual Lift 


moving position or maximum height, exten- 
sive tests show, and thereby eases and ac- 
celerates operation of this model, It features 
an exclusive new hydraulic lift pump develop 
ment Which combines a low pressure (high 
speed) cylinder for raising the platform or 
forks into contact with skid or pallet and a 
high pressure (low speed) cylinder for rais 
ing the load, 

Release of pressure on the pedal of the 
new pump opens the valve that permits the 
high speed cylinder to idle while the high 
pressure eylinder is lifting the load. 
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Heat-Resisting Aluminum Paint 


Speco, Inec., 3142 Superior, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio, has announced production of Heatrem, 
a high-heat resisting aluminum paint. It is 
made spec ific ally for. use on exterior and in- 
terior metal surfaces where temperatures 
reach 1500 Wegrees F. or any wood, brick or 
concrete surfaces exposed to extreme heat. 

According to the manufacturer, Heatrem 
fuses with metal surfaces to form a_ per- 
manently bright, elastic finish that resists 
moisture, corrosion, acids, alkalis and indus- 
trial fumes, The product is reputed to set up 
in + hours and dry completely overnight be- 
fore soot, oil or grease deposits can affect 
maximum brilliancy, The manufacturer rec- 
ommends Heatrem for painting boilers, fur- 
naces, condensers, compressors, ovens, stacks, 
engines, steam lines, exhaust manifolds and 
all metal surfaces where heat ranges between 
1000 and 1500 degrees F, 





Hydraulic Press 


Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co., Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio, has recently announced a 200 
ton H-P-M hydraulic press designed for 
straightening weldments, castings and other 
large: area parts, A feature of this press is that 
maximum pressure can be applied at any 
point within a 120-inch by 38-inch area of the 
stationary press bed, Pressure ram is movable 
for 120 inches in a horizontal plane along the 
bed and can also be traversed for 38 inches 
in a horizontal plane at right angles, between 
the two sets of strain rods. Positioning of the 
ram is controlled electrically by the operator 
at a central control station. Vertical hydraulic 
traverse of the ram to and from the work is 
eontrolled by convenient hand lever at the 
control station. A dial type hydraulic pressure 
gauge informs the operator the exact pressure 
being applied to the work, 

The H-P-M Company has designed and built 
a large number of straightening presses 
which provide for the pressure unit to be 
traversed along the bed, but this press repre- 
sents the first known application of a pressure 
unit which not only can be traversed along the 
bed, but can also be traversed at right angles 
to the bed. 

This 200-ton straightening press is a com- 
pletely self-contained unit requiring only elec 
tric power for operation. An HI-P-M Hydro 
Power radial variable delivery type pump gen- 
erates the hydraulic pressure for operation. 
Oil is used as the pressure meidum. 


Hydraulic Liftable 


Caster and Truck Corp., 
developed a 


Somerville, 
hydraulic 


Service 
Mass., have recently 





Hydraulic Liftable 


Liftable, capable of handling dies weighing 
up to 12 tons. 
With rollers to discharge the load from 


either side, the 36 by 72-inch die table has a 
raised height of 40 inches, Lowered height is 
40 inches, The hydraulic system is activated 
by a 149-horsepower motor and the table top 
is raised with a push button control while a 


hand valve controls the lowering. The 8- 
wheel running gear of the Service Liftable 


includes four rigid casters and four 8-inch- 
diameter wheels on a “fifth-wheel” unit, 


New Products 


Oil Field Engine 


Le Roi Co., 1706 South 68th St., Milwaukee, 
14, Wis., has announced an engine, specially 
designed for heavy-duty oil field service. 

The V-12 engine with a maximum power 
range up to 600 horsepower helps answer the 





Le Roi Heavy-Duty Engine 


field's demands for greater horsepower in a 
single portable unit. Possible applications will 
be found in heavy rotary drilling rigs, mud 
pump drives, pipeline pumping and generator 
service, 

This engine incorporates many features de- 
signed for continuous service, A V-12 cylinder 
engine, with a7 Y -ine h bore and 7-inch stroke, 
the displ er peat is 3467.7 cubic inches, Weight 
as illustrated is 13,500 pounds. The engine de- 
sign, under Aer acument for over four years, 
includes overload valves, individual cylinder 
heads, removable cylinder sleeves, one-piece 
crankease, hydraulic valve operating me- 
chanism, water-cooled manifolds, modern 
cam-ground pistons with full-floating pins 
and full pressure lubrication, Fuel system is 
adaptable to natural gas, liquid butane and 
gasoline. 


Hydraulic Power Unit 


Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, builders of hydraulic pumps, 
valves, power units, and controls, has devel- 
oped a midget size hydraulie unit. 

It can be put to efficient use on such appli- 
eations as arbor presses, hydraulic clamping 
vises, forming, straightening, and bending 
devices, light material handling units, small 
balers, pressure inserting equipment, railway 
maintenance operations. 

It requires approximately 2144 horsepower to 
operate at 1200 r.p.m., 


Carbon Arc Torch 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 1, Ohio, an- 
nounces a low price carbon are torch for use 
with AC welding machines. The torch is of 
rugged yet lightweight construction, designed 
to extend the use of welding equipment to 
jobs where the application of heat is desired 
without melting the metal being worked on. 

With the are torch a high temperature flame 
is produced between two copper coated carbon 
electrodes clamped in aluminum alloy jaws. 
Both carbons are readily adjustable, ated 
to move together so that the angle of the 
carbons can be kept constant at all times. 
The handle of the torch is provided with 
simple thumb control tabs geared so that a 
slight movement of the thumb adjusts the 
distance between the carbons. To operate, 
the carbons are brought together to produce 
the are, then the proper flame is automatically 
obtained by reversing one of the thumb tabs 
until the gears lock 

The torch is suitable for both production 
and maintenance work: for soldering light 
or heavy copper, tinned or galvanized parts: 
for preheating small work areas prior to 
welding: heating and straightening bent 
work: brazing cast iron, monel metal, alumi- 
num sheet and castings; for fusing the powder 
type of hard surfacing material to. thin 
metals; for such odd jobs as applying heat 
to loosen rusted nuts, 


MANUFACTURERS 





Jetronic Oil Burner 


Industries, Inc., Lafayett 
Ind., recently introduced its jetronic o 
burner which converts oil into gas anit 
averages better than 90 per cent efficiency, 
according to the manufacturer, This burner 
is expected to reduce oil consumption in 
small homes by as much as 50 per cent. 

The unit will burn any type of oil tha 
flows, and it is claimed to be the only com 


Consolidated 





pletely automatic burner which will bur 
successfully less than one gallon of oil pe- 


hour. It has a calibrated control which per 
mits an hourly oil consumption setting 0° 
from one half to one and one half gallon 

A larger model will be introduced short! 

which is claimed to be especially applicab! 
to larger homes, 


Pipe Insulation 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 682 Duquesn 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa., announces productio 


of their Foamglas pipe insulation, said to b 
the first pipe insulation that can be used fo 
both hot and cold lines, indoors and outdoors 

Constructed of cellular glass, the produc 
is recommended by the company for process 
ing industries where exact heat 9g eget 
control is required, wherever heat is to b 
retained or excluded. 

Foamglas is said to retain its original in 
sulating efficiency permanently, and is un 
affected by humidity, is highly resistant t 
fumes, vapors, acid atmospheres and othe 
elements which cause materials to lose in 
sulating value, 

The insulation comes in two equal half 
sections, 18 inches long and is being manu 
facture “d for all sizes of pipes. When installed 
the pipe-insulation may be used throug 
temperature ranges from minus 200 degrees F 
to plus S00 degrees F, 


Portable Repair Shop 


Wyzenbeek and Staff, Ine., S88 W. Hubbar 
St., Chicago 22, Ill, has announced the “Han 
dy*Matic”, a motorized completely equipped 
portable repair shop for on-the-spot repairs 
It is a flexible shaft machine mounted on 4 
compact cabinet containing 25 accessory tools 
and two dozen supplies that enable the repair 
man to go ahead with the job wherever he 
finds it. 

Power is supplied by a 1/3 h.p. motor, 110 
or 220 volts, 60 cycle A.C, The flexible shaft is 
the WYCO, No. 10-P, five feet long, and has 
the famous WYCO non-metallic innerliner. In 
ternally controlled flexing is built into the 
shaft housing to banish all heating, kinking 
or whipping, 
2400, 4500 r.p.m., 


Three speeds are provided, 1400, 
with ¥ 


-belt drive. 








Wyzenbeek “Handy-Matic” 


The cabinet, 32 inches high, on three caster 
legs, is of strong all-steel construction wit! 
gray crackle finish and glossy black trim. It is 
equipped with shelves, enabling the repairmar 
to find the desired tool quickly, Tools anc 
accessories which come with the cabinet, in 
clude the latest for sanding metal or wood 
for drilling—wire brushing—grinding—buf 
fting—for sawing metal or wood—for tiling 
dise sanding—-carving——-paint or varnish re 
moval waxing, ete., all interchangeable. Ship 
ping weight is 100 pounds, 
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Vertical-Shaft Gasoline Engine 


McCulloch Motors Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., 
has announced that improved features have 
been incorporated into the model 1200 DH 
vertical-shaft gasoline engine, 

Rated at 2% hp at 2500 rpm, 
engine weighs only 24 pounds, An oil-bath air 
cleaner and a visible sediment-type fuel filter 
protect the engine against dust, chaff, and 
other abrasives often encountered in agricul- 
tural and other outdoor applications. All bear- 
ings, including thrust bearings, are the anti- 
friction type. 

The design of this engine permits direct 
oupling to rotating-scythe lawn mowers, 
vertical pumps and other engine-driven prod 
ucts requiring vertical drives. 


this die-cast 





t 
McCulloch Die-Cast Engine 
Marking Holder 
M. Bb. Cunningham Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


has announced that its “Utility” marking 
holder, part of the eompany’s complete “Util- 
ity’ marking outtit for marking etched 
plates, tugs, keys, stock cheeks; brand names 
or stock numbers on steel bars; special cod 
ing, serial numbering, identification, inspec- 





tion, ete., is now available in a wide range 
of slot sizes, 
The range of holder sizes includes 1/4 inch, 


3/8 inch, 1/2 inch, 5/8 ineh, 3/4 ineh, ete. 


up to 2 inch slots, making possible the stamp- 
ing of long part or stoc k numbers, down to 


short serial numbers in the smallest type 
sizes. Nine sizes of type characters, from 
1/32 inch through 1/4 inch sizes, may be used 


in the same “Utility” holder. 


Burners 


Norge Heat Division of Borg-Warner Corp., 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl., has in 
troduced a completely automatic “gun-type” 
oil burner, designed to operate with any 
Standard grade of straight-run or catalytic 
stock fuel oil, According to the manufacturer, 
the ability of this burner to burn grade No, 3 
catalytic stock fuel oil is one of its prime 
advantages, 

The burner is intended for installation in 
either new or old furnaces, and in the latter 
may be used as a conversion or replacement 
unit. 

The Norge Heat Division has also developed 
a “convertible” furnace which will allow the 
use of either coal, gas or oil, Fundamentally, 
this air-conditioning furnace incorporates 
features required for use of any of the three 
different types of fuel, Conversion is accom 
plished by means of different “packages” 
which may be quickly and easily installed 
in the basic unit 


Broad Line Marker 


Cushman and Deneson Manufacturing Co. 
1838 W. 23rd. St., New York, recently an- 
nounced an automatic valve controlled pocket 
fountain brush for marking, drawing and 
writing on any surface producing a very fine 
or broad line by use of a special adapter 
and four interchangeable hard felt nibs. 

This instrument permits fine markings on 
small packages and labels made of cellophane, 
metal-foil, wax surfaces and fabrics, and it 
comes in a choice of eight transparent, 
instant-drying inks. 


MARCH NINETEEN 


New Products 


Roll Dressing Machine 


American Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp.. 
Mishawaka, Ind., announces the successful 
development and operation of a roll rough- 
ing machine which reduces costs and = in 
creases rolling mill production over present 
practice. This machine employs a standard 
airless blasting wheel (Wheelabrator) to 
throw chilled iron abrasive, by centrifugal 
force and under positive directional control, 
against the exposed work surface of the mill 
roll, 

The equipment consists of a special cabinet 
equipped with a standard Wheelabrator unit, 
abrasive circulating and storage equipment, 
and a special spinner car whieh supports and 
rotates the rolls, 

In operation the roll to be roughened is 
loaded onto the spinner car at a loading sta- 
tion adjacent to the cabinet. The car then 
moves, under its own power, to a position 
inside the cabinet where the blasting cycle 
is started by the operator after cabinet doors 
are closed and auxiliary equipment put’ in 
operation, 

By the use of limit switch relays, the 
spinning of the roll, movement of the car 
and flow of abrasive are controlled to secure 
an automatic operation, requiring no special 
skill or judgment on the part of the operator, 
and which can be identically reproduced 
time after time, The resulting roughening of 
the roll is extraordinarily deep and uniform 
even for the hardest rolls 


Compressors 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
announced a line of “customized” recipro 
cating compressors, ranging from five to one 
hundred horsepower. 

These machines, designed for either air 
condition or low temperature duties, operate 
at higher speeds and are about half the size 
and weight of their predecessors, according to 
company officials, 

The compressors are so constructed that 
they can be assembled in more than LOW 
diffe erent combinations, making it possible to 
“custom tailor’ each complete unit to fit 
the exact requirements of each installation, 
say the makers, 


has recently 


e J 

Duratex Protective Coating 
National Petroleum ele 's, Inc., 315 West 9th 
Street, Los Angeles, ‘alif.., announces that 
Duratex, protective RS sie for pipes, is now 
available to general industry. 

This new protective coating is resistant to 
electrolysis and corrosion, the destructive 
electro-chemical reaction, 

Damage to the pipe coating compound due 
to shock impact caused by falling stones, ete., 
when the line is back-filled js one of the 





Duratex Applied to Pipe 


hazards reduced by Duratex which has shock 
impact resistance, 

The new material has sufficient ductility 
to withstand severe earth shock or movement, 
and beeause of its stability earth pressures 
Will not cause it to “slump” or “creep, 


FORTY-EIGHT 





Coupling 


Jackson, Mich. has ari- 
coupling which, it 
hydraulic opera- 


Aeroquip Corp., 
nounced a “Breakway” 
claims, makes practical the 
tion of farm equipment 

Installed in the hydraulic lines between 
tractor and implement, the “Breakaway” 
coupling instantly and automatically discon- 
nects without the use of mechanical attach- 
ments, whenever the implement becomes un- 
hitched from the tractor, according to Peter 
F. Hurst, president 

This coupling is a twin unit connecting 
both pressure and return lines, using two 
self-sealing couplings mounted ina frame and 
held in coupled position by a mechanical lateh 
that automatically trips when an external 
tug is connecting hydraulic 


applied to the 


p. 





Coupling For Farm Implements 


lines, The coupling also disconnects by 
tripping a trigger even when the lines are 
under pressure The automatic latching 
mechanism is simple and needs no special 
tools or wrenches. Flush valve faces permit 
easy cleaning. Dirt and mud ean be wiped 
off easily from the sinooth external surfaces 
of the coupling valve faces, No air enters the 
system and no fluid is lost when the coupling 


is connected or disconnected, Pressure drop 
through the coupling is negligible 
° 
Belt Troughing Idler 
Koppers Co., Inc., announces the develop 
ment of an adjustable troughing idler that 


is Said to materially increase the life of con- 
veyor belts 
The inventor is PL J 


Conners of Koppers’ 


Engineering and Construction Division, who 
has assigned the patent to his company 
Outer inclined pulleys are adjustable from 


slightly above the horizontal up to an angle 
of 25 degrees, All idler pulleys are located 
in the same vertical pline and the adjust- 
ment of the outer pulleys is accomplished 
in a manner which maintains a constant gap 
between the ends of the horizontal and in- 
clined pulleys, This gap is kept to a minimum 
to eliminate any possibilty of the belt being 
damaged due to creasing or pinching at such 
points. 

With this adjustable type of idler the ac- 
cent is on inere ased conveyor belt life, With 
this new design it is possib le to practically 
tailor-make the idler installation to fit the 
conveyor belt 





Anti-Fogging Agent 


The Fine Chemicals Division of the duPont 
Co., Wilmington 9S, Del, has announced the 
recent development of an effective anti- 
fogging agent for use on car windows and 
glasses, 

According to the manufacturer, the effee 
tiveness of this agent was demonstrated by 
many months of testing on safety 
worn in factory steamrooms, on car windows, 
and in other ways. Each application lasts 
several hours, and is applied merely by wip- 
ing the glass with an impregnated cloth, 

The duPont formula has not been patented, 
and is available to manufacturers who wish 
to market cloth treated with this anti-fogging 
agent, 


goggles 
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Profilometer Tracer 


Physicists Research Co., 321 S. Main St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., announces a protilometer tracer 
for taking surface roughness measurements on 
the bottoms of blind holes and on recessed 
flats and shoulders, This tracer, known as type 
GA, will measure in holes as small as 11-inch 
diameter, and can be used at any depth to 5% 
inches. The diamond tracing point projects 
from the bottom of the tracer at the edge, and 





Type GA Tracer 


is self-adjusting to the surface being meas 
ured, 

The type GA tracer can be used with any 
profilometer, and is mechanically operated by 
means of a type A piloting fixture. A pivoted 
arm is provided for attaching ~~ tracer to 
the piloting fixture as illustrated, Because of 
the rigidity of the piloting fixture and the 
low tracing speed provided, this equipment 
can be used for obtaining precise measure 
ments on very smooth surfaces (2 microinches 
and less). It is net recommended for use on 
surfaces rougher than 100 microinches. 

Over-all dimensions of this tracer are O0.S50 
inch diameter by 7 inches high, including the 
5-inch mounting tube, The tracer point has a 
vertical adjustment of O-inch to 57, inches 
above the base plate of the piloting fixture, 
and a 1/16-ineh to 14 -ineh range of trace is 
provided, 


Chain Saw Features 


Henry Disston and Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently announced that two features 
had been concentrated in the engine and tail 
stock assemblies of the Disston chain saw. 
The features include an automatic chain 
lubricator, and a simplitied “cradle balanced” 
tail stock 

The automatic chain lubricator on the en- 
gine has been designed to make the volume 
of oil to the chain entirely automatic and 
of sufficient pressure to prevent clogging of 
the line by saw dust and other foreign matter. 
The pump will operate in any position and 
the flow is automatically shut off when the 
chain is not running, 

The pump is cam operated and develops 
positive pressure with each turn of the 
sprocket, The old oiling device depended 
upon a spring loaded piston for maintaining 
oil pressure, Easily refilled, the oil reservoir’s 
capacity matches that of the fuel tank so that 
under ordinary operating conditions the chain 
Jubricating oil supply will last as long as 
a tank of fuel, 

Any type of oil, even kerosene, may be 
used as chain lubricant, Oil lines are amply 
protected against damage in the new device, 
which shuts off the flow automatically when 


the clutch is disengaged and is fully inter 
changeable with equipment now in use, 


The tail stock has been completely re- 
designed after an exhaustive study of sug- 
gestions from users of former models. It 
has been made smaller without sacrificing 
strength, In faet, this design is stronger 
than its predecessor, and its narrow lines 
make it easier to handle, This feature, to- 
gether with the improved oiling, boosts the 
overall efficiency of the unit: considerably, 
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New Products 


Anti-Corrosive Coating 


Industrial Metal Protectives, Inc., Dayton 2, 
Ohio, has announced two types of anti-cor 
rosive “Zincilate”’ coatings, which will air-dry 
without baking. 

Accelerated Jaboratory tests indicate that 
Zincilate will give 20-year protection against 
corrosion, 

“Zincilate”’ coatings are sufliciently flexible 
that sheets, pipes and forms can be bent 
double, after coating, without breaking the 
protective coating. Overcoatings of enamel, 
paint or wrinkle finishes may be applied over 
“Zincilate’ after five minutes of air drying, 
and both coatings baked at the same time. 

This coating is adaptable to production line 
application by dipping, spraying, brushing or 
roller coating, with ‘conventional finishing 
equipment. It may be used by manufacturers 
of air-conditioning equipment, bakery equip- 
ment, automotive parts and assemblies, valves, 
sheets, pipe, screens and other products, It 
can also be used for maintenance and repair 
of existing structures, 


Hard-Surfacing Electrodes 


Development of hard-surfacing electrodes is 
announced by Harnischfeger Corp., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer of P&H welding products. 

Named “Hartop” there are four eleetrodes in 
this new P&I series: Brown, green, red and 
yellow, They cover the Rockwell C range 
of from 35 to 63 (as deposited). Hartop Brown 
provides a 35 to 40 Rockwell ( Hardness and 
is for welds subject to angular shock and 
abrasion, Deposits won't chip or spall along 
edge from glancing blows or sudden loading. 

Hartop Green is designed for high resis 
tance to impact and abrasion, It provides 
strong bonds on carbon and alloy steels, man 
ranese steels, and cast iron. Rockwell C 
Hardness is 45 to 4). 

P&H Hartop Red is for severe impact and 
abrasion and is excellent wearing with high 
resistance to shattering impact, Rockwell C 
Hardness is 50 to 55. 

The fourth P&H electrode of this new hard- 
surfacing group is Hartop Yellow with a 

tockwell C Hardness of 58 to 63, its deposits 
resist abrasion and deformation caused by 
weight and impact. 


Annunciator 


Antoeall Co, of Shelby, Ohio, manufacturers 
of electrical signal and control equipment, 
announce the development of a versatile, 
audible-visual type annunciator, This an- 
nunciator, a refinement of a previous design, 
is termed the ANF and is finding innumerable 
applications in power generation and distri- 
bution plants for which it has been specifically 
designed, as well as in industrial applications, 

Each ANF annuneiator is made up of in- 
dividual units consisting of a main lamp to 
provide illumination of the translucent desig 
hations; an enclosed pilot light; and a con 
trol relay, Each unit is jaeck-connected to 
the circuit, and is mounted on a metal slide 
to facilitate withdrawal from the annunciator 
cabinet for service, replacement, or for any 
other reason, 


Reynolds "Trailerails" 


Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky, has 
designed and developed ‘aluminum “trailerail” 
containers for package shipments, These units 
are transported between shipper’s loading 
docks and freight yards on special trailer 
frames and are shifted mechanically to stand 
ard type flat cars by means of built-in hy 
draulic lifts and a winch-and-cable arrange 
ment. At the destination, they are shifted back 
onto trailers and delivered to consignee’s 
door— efficient, compact, economical for hand 
ling shipments up to 20,000 pounds, With 
such self-contained units, much costly hand 
ling—unloading and reloading—is eliminated 
and time in transit is reduced, This should 
permit an inereased volume of. traffic and 
vreater net revenues for the carrier, 

The Reynolds Trailerail is essentially a 
detachable trailer body 20 feet long, S_ feet 
wide and 8 feet high, made of strong, light 
aluminum, A manually operated hydraulic 
system built into each container and a power 
operated hydraulic system built into each 
trailer frame enable the shift to and from 
flat cars to be made quickly, Two Trailerails, 
each of 1,000 cubic feet capacity, can be carried 
on one flat car. This effects an operation 
similar to handling one box ear. 
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Quick Change Spindle 


Giddings and Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fou: 
du Lac, Wis., has developed what it claims t 
bea positive means of both seating and eject 
ing shank type cutters, arbors and adapter 
without resorting to draw keys and drift: 
and it is now available with the company’ 
quick change boring machine spindle, Th 
spindle is provided with a stee p or fast tape 
socket A a simple built-in double-actin 
screw locking device. 

This spindle improvement enables the ma 
chine operator to rapidly mount cutting tool 
by merely inserting the shank of the cutte: 
arbor, adapter or boring bar into the spindl. 
opening, or socket, according to the manufac 
turer. The latter has a National Standar: 
taper correct in size to meet spindle diamete 
requirements, The double acting serew loc 
composed of two segments and screw is lo 
cated in a special draw slot in the machin 
spindle immediately behind the taper opening 
It is retained in position by hold down plate 
bolted into either end of the slot. 

Seating or drawing in the shank is accom 
plished by tightening the lock’s single screw 
which has both right and left hand threads 
Drawing the two lock parts together by mean 
of a small T-wrench, causes a wedging actio: 
between the lock comente and against ta 
pered notches cut in the adapter shank, Thi 
even distribution of positive locking pressury 
over entire surface of the fast taper shank an: 
the mating taper of the spindle socket hold 
the arbor or adapter solidly and accurately i: 
place. 


Precision Bench Shaper 


South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 22 
Ind., has announced that production of a new 
7-inch precision bench shaper will start ir 
mid-year, Production of a new 14-ineh dril 
press was previously announced by the com 
pany. Both of these items are marketed ir 
ergs to the regular 9, 10, 14 1/2, 16 ane 

16/24 inch swings, South Bend Precisior 
Lathes, attachments and accessories, ane 
tools, 


Wheel-Dresser 


Perfex Gage and Tool Co., Mt, Clemens 
Mich, has announced a direct reading radius 
dresser, operating with the precision and 
simplicity of a micrometer, 

This wheel-dresser 
ground screw that 


features i 
permits ae 


diamond 
micrometer 





Perfex Diamond Wheel-Dresser 


curate setting throughout the tools full range 
from 2 inch convex to 2 inch coneave radii 
It is possible to dress a coneave radius 
smaller than .050 ineh, full) 180°, according 
to the manufacturers, The scale is in positior 
for easy direct reading by the operator, and 
fast setting is obtained by adjustment o! 
the micrometer screw, each revolution moving 
the diamond 02 jinch, The dressing head is 
graduated each 5° and is equipped with stop 
dogs that permit dressing a given are, A 
master setting block is furnished, eliminat 
ing use of height gage or micrometer. 
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“THE BEST IS YET TO BE” 


The telephone will be seventy- 
two years old this year. Its de- 
velopment within a single life- 
time has been a modern miracle. 
Yet it is only the beginning. 

There are any number of men 
and women in the telephone 
business today — some just start- 
ing out —who will sce greater 
progress than the past has ever 
known. 


Year by year the next half century 
will be imereasingly theirs. New 
leaders will appear from among 
them. Step by step, rung by rung, 
they will mount the ladder to the 
top. lor telephone management 
is employee management and 
comes up from the ranks. 

There will be more good jobs 
in the telephone business in 
1958 and 1998 than now. It just 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


can't help being that way. Vor of 
all the trades and_ professions 
there are few more interesting 
and necessary. 

So the future is bright for 
those who work for the tele 
phone company, for those who 
use the telephone and for those 
who have faith in its growth and 
development. “The best is yet 


to be.” 
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(Continued from page 16) 


catastrophic break in the grain market in the 1920's pre- 
ceded the greatest real estate market in history, and (3) the 
only serious factor which might adversely affect the market 
in houses is the apparent abandonment by government and 
private lenders of favorable terms to veterans and to other 
home buyers. 


e Highways. The Atlanta-Fulton County Bond Commission 
has just allocated nearly all of the city and county highway 
bond funds to a $20,085,000 over-all highway program. The 
plan features a north-south super-highway across Atlanta. 


AGRICULTURE 


e The Outlook. Farmers may expect another good year in 
1948, according to Kenneth Treanor, farm management econo- 
mist for the Georgia Extension Service. Prices will remain 
near the 1947 record average. As a result, income from farm- 
ing again will remain near the 1947 record average. Exports 
probably will be lower than in 1947, due to the dollar shortage 
abroad, but domestic demand will remain generally strong. 
Prices of cotton and tobacco will be affected by the policies 
of exchange adopted by foreign countries. Food grains, feeds 
and livestock are expected to show greater strength this year 
than last. 


e Cotton. Parity price cotton advanced to a new record of 
30.38 cents a pound on December 15, 1947, compared with 
26.29 on December 15, 1946. The supply of cotton for this 
year will be about 8 per cent smaller than last year, but 
domestic consumption is expected to decline from 10,000,000 
bales used in 1947, to 8,750,000. Significant expansion of 
production seems doubtful this year, but prices are expected 
to remain relatively high. What effect recent price drops 
may have on the over-all picture for the year has not yet 
been determined. 


e Peanuts. Peanut growers have voted to give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture authority to impose acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas for the 1948 crop. In view of the 
critical food and feed situation these allotment quotas will 
not be imposed, however. This means that prices will be 
supported at 90 per cent of parity and growers will be limited 
neither as to acreage nor the tonnage they may market with 
out penalty. 


© Tobaceo. The outlook for growers of flue-cured tobacco 
this year is somewhat clouded by the uncertainty of exports. 
Indications are that exports to the United Kingdom, largest 
Single foreign consumer, will probably be down about one- 
third from 1947. Domestic consumption will probably be as 
large or larger. With a large carry-over from last vear, how- 
ever, some reduction in acreage would be desirable. Georgia’s 
acreage will be down about 28 per cent from last year, pre- 
liminary estimates indicate. 


e Feeds. Prices of feed grains and most feed concentrates 
are expected to remain high because of the outreaching of 
demand to supply. The total 1947 production of corn, oats, 
barley and sorghum was about one-fourth less than in 1946. 


e Yields. Crop yields per acre have been increasing 
steadily in Georgia in recent years, particularly on one- 
variety cotton Changes. Outstanding also in this respect have 
been peanut acreage yields which last year averaged in this 
state 715 pounds an acre—50O pounds above the average 
United States yield. There was also an increase in yields in 
the state last year in tobacco. 


LABOR 


¢ Employment. Since V-J> Day, employment in Georgia’s 
non-agricultural industries has been set at a level well above 
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that of 1939. The current level of non-agricultural employ- 
ment is about 608.000, approximately 20 per cent greater than 
in 1939. 


e Wages. Uncertain commodity prices have posed an im 
portant question for both labor and management in the 
Southeast. Will the decline, if it continues, temper unior 
wage demands? Some union leaders were inclined to view 
the drop in prices with suspicion. Commented one stee! 
worker acidly: “They're running prices down just to block 
our wage demands.” The CIO, rather than the AFL, is lead- 
ing the drive to obtain wage hikes. One thing, however, is 
considered certain: The new wage demands will not be 
pushed with the utmost effort until the market settles down 
and the pattern of what lies ahead becomes clearer than it 
is now. 


UTILITIES 


e Rates. Georgia Power Co. is seeking an increase in transit 
fares in Atlanta of from two tokens for 15 cents to a straight 
10 cents fare. Hearings have been held before the Georgia 
Public Service Commission. C. B. McManus, company presi- 
dent, told the commission that the company is operating at 
a loss and denied that the company seeks an increase so 
that the transportation system will bring a higher price when 
sold under an SEC order. The company, he said, was losing 
$100.000 to $150,000 a month. 


e Telephones. A special three-judge court has ruled that 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., can put into effect 
only rate increases granted by the Georgia Public Service 
Commission, and no more. The court's action nullified an 
injunction previously granted the company against imposi- 
tion of the rates approved by the commission and permitting 
the company to impose a new and higher scale. 


Birmingham District 
BY R. W. KINCEY 


sirmingham—Industrial activity in the Birmingham dis- 
trict has recovered, to the extent recovery is possible, from 
the prolonged cold weather which deprived it of gas in many 
instances and generally plagued production in more ways 
than one. 

Paced by steel, which moves forever onward with its goal 
set upon more production always, the district is limited only, 
in most instances, by availability of raw materials. Ingot 
production stands at absolute capacity. Insofar as pig-iron 
and semi-finished steel is to be had, most other industry is 
clicking at the same pace. 


RETAIL TRADE 


e Sales. Retail sales are holding up satisfactorily. In some 
quarters, however, a definite buyer resistance is noted, not 
only in foods, but in department store items as well. The 
trend is somewhat less marked at the moment than it was a 
couple of weeks ago, although retailers are concerned. The 
labor market remains fairly stable. Unemployment is not on 
the increase and while there definitely is no general labor 
shortage in the district, there are some Classifications for 
which workers are not available as measured in terms of their 
aptitude and ability. 


PRODUCTION 


e Coal. Reports for the first month of 1948 indicate pro- 
duction of bituminous coal was 1,780,000 tons as compared to 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Left to Right: Patrick G. Wingfield, Foreman; William Sale Scott, Templet Maker; Dave H. Boitnott, 
Machinist; John G. Weaver, Assistant Foreman; Herbert A. Davies, Vice President and General 
Manager (35 Years), making the awards; William O. Robertson, Foreman; Willie D. Swain, Tem- 

let Maker; William G. Ward, Storekeeper; Elwyn F. Jones, General Foreman (Inset Top); William 
. Dorman, Foreman (Inset Bottom); William T. Lawhorn, Bridgeman (Not Shown); Walter E. 
Leigh, Contracting Manager (Not Shown); Earl Rasmussen, Assistant Chief Draftsman (Not Shown) 


Nine of our twelve men who are still on 
the job at Virginia Bridge after 40 years and 
more of continuous service are shown above 
as they receive their Service Awards. Since 
almost the turn of the century they have been 
compiling an unusual record of service- 
years in the structural steel fabricating in- 
dustry. Self-reliant, capable and experienced, 
they are typical of so many key men at Vir- 
ginia Bridge—men who have devoted their 


STEEL STRUCTURES--All Types 






Roanoke Birmingham 


Memphis 


You Are Looking at a Lot of Experience 


12 Men—515 Years’ Service 
43-Year Average 


lives to steel and are proud of the quality 
and dependability of a service that has won 
nation-wide recognition. Supported by 
hundreds of other employees having un- 
broken records of from 20 to 39 years they 
bring a vast reservoir of practical engineer- 
ing, fabricating and erecting experience to 
your steel job, regardless of size, type or 


design. 


Welded or riveted, large or small, 
if it’s structural steel we welcome 
, your inquiries 


Virginia Bridge Company 


New York Atlanta Dallas 


























UNITED STATES STEEL 
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(Continued from page 55) 


1,610,000 tons for the same month last year. Output of red 
ore also jumped in the same period with a production of 
618,401 tons as compared to 538,057 in January, 1947. 


e Serap. Steel men and others throughout the district were 
much interested in a viewpoint expressed here during the 
conference of the American Foundryman’s Association by 
Max Kuniansky, national president of that organization. He 
said the scrap situation is purely a temporary dislocation. 
He foresees nothing serious in the ultimate picture, although 
he anticipated no real relief for a year and a half or better. 
The shortage he attributed to the unprecedented need; not 
to the fact that scrap is non-existent. 


CONSTRUCTION 


e Cost. Concern is expressed over prospects for increased 
costs in the construction field since building trade crafts have 
served notice on contractors they will seek another round of 
Wage increases. The over-all demand, it is understood, will 
approximate 25 cents an hour. Construction, already slowed 
because of what is considered prohibitive labor and material 
costs in most instances, stands to further stagnate, according 
to opinion in posted circles here. 


IMPORTS 


¢ Ore. One of the most interesting announcements of the 
month came February 17 from Robert Gregg. president of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, who disclosed 
that T.C.I. has contracted for ‘a considerable quantity” of 
iron ore from Brazil and Sweden to augment local ore for the 
remainder of 1948. 

First shipment—9,000 tons from Brazil—already has 
reached the Port of Mobile. It will move by barge to Port 
Birmingham and thence by rail to Ensley and Fairfield. Mr. 
Gregg made it plain the purchase does not mean slowing down 
of iron ore production locally. The step is being taken, he 
said, in order to give added assurance of the maintenance of 
minimum steel requirements for T.C.I. customers. It is the 
first extensive use of foreign ores in this district since the 
late 1930’s when considerable African ore was used. 





The Southwest 


BY DAN SUMMERS 


Dallas—The Southwest stands to benefit greatly if it ex- 
ercises caution and careful planning in its role in the 
European Recovery Plan. Industries of the area, mostly new, 
will discover the 4-year program of the Marshall Plan an 
opportune time to set themselves firmly in Southwestern 
business. 

Economists of the area have warned against over-expansion 
in an effort to “clean up” in the domestic as well as foreign 
markets. The same cautionary measures have been suggested 
to farmers in the area. Stay out of debt between now and 
1951, they have heard the economist warn, and don’t deplete 
the soil resources in trying to “get the mostest in the 
quickest way.” 


e The Outlook. The Southwest will especially feel a heavy 
drain on grain, farm machinery, vegetable oils, cotton and 
steel products which ordinarily would be used in the rapid 
expansion program of the Southwest or in its heavily-taxed 
oil industry which has been delayed in a long-awaited ex- 
ploration program by a shortage of pipe and other drilling 
materials. The transportation industry of the area likewise 
will be called on to throw all of its equipment into handling 
the terrific domestic and foreign movements of goods. The 
Gulf Coast area may expect an even greater activity than 
the 1947 traffic in its role in the aid program. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


e Sales. Department store sales further reflected a hesitanc 
of people to buy with a disturbing slack in sales for the firs 


two months in 1948. Of course the biggest percentage dro): 


was in early February when commodity prices fell sharp]; 
This buyer resistance weakened somewhat when slight gain 
began to show in certain commodities and there was n 
tendency of the securities market to make any startling fal! 


e Prices. A similar break in 1946 prices failed to produc: 
any downward movement of Southwest business but D1 
John A. Stockton, statistician of the University of Texa 
Bureau of Business Research, said the rapid price rise sinc 
then, coupled with a continued high level of production, ha 
brought the business situation into a stage of greater un 
balance than in 1946. The more unstable the equilibrium, h+ 
explained, the more vulnerable the situation becomes unti 
finally there is a collapse. 


PRODUCTION 


¢ Output. The peaks reached last year by Southwest in 
dustry in employment and output can be expected to increase 
further with materials becoming more available and the aid 
to-Europe program further aiding business here through de 
mands in the area as well as in Europe. Unstable prices have 
held back many producers of soft goods and semi-durabl 
goods from expanded operations, which is also evident in the 
retail field. The manufacturer hesitates to buy the raw ma 
terials, the wholesaler to increase his inventory, and the 
same for the retailer. 


AGRICULTURE 


¢ Crop Yields. The agricultural picture for the coming yea) 
is favorable although not record-breaking in the Southwest. 
Some small grain suffered from the 20-day cold spell which 
drifted into half the month of February but grains generally 
were aided by the blankets of snow which covered the warm 
soil. Wheat may not reach the record production of 1947 but 
can be expected to run about 50 per cent greater than the 
1936-45 average yield. A slight reduction from last year in 
the number of acres seeded in winter wheat is indicated for 
New Mexico but increased estimates of wheat acreage in 
Oklahoma will offset the far Southwest decline. 


CONSTRUCTION 


e Hold-up. While the extended winter spell left no damaging 
blow on agriculture, Construction took one of its hardest 
beatings. Almost every type of construction—residential. 
commercial and industrial—was forced to a virtual standstill 
during the siege of ice, snow and rain. The weather forced 
cancellations in travel and delayed execution of new con 
tracts or negotiations between Eastern and Mid-West manu 
facturers and builders in this area. The hold-up came at a 
time when materials began arriving in larger volume, when 
more efficient construction labor appeared on the market. 
when businesses started letting contracts for projects set 
aside many times in wait for lower prices which have never 
showed their faces. 


e Expansion. The great expansion program initiated last 
year by Southwest industries is shifting now and making 
room for a greater-paced non-residential building program. 
An example is an estimated $15,000,000 worth of shopping 
villages alone, planned for surburban areas of Dallas this 
year. Also nearing the completion stage are many building 
materials firms which will manufacture plate glass, struc 
tural steel, roofing and sidings for building jobs. To meet 
this enlarging of Southwest industries, power, water, rai! 
and port facilities have started building additional facilities 
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NATURAL GAS 


A\ fuel whose value has been proven by 
years of use in a most diversified line of 
industrial applications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 
effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 
omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Watts Building Birmingham, Ala. 
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A+B = Export Sales 


A equals executives with 20 yeers of 
experience in foreign trade and banking, 
backed by adequate finances. 


EXPORTERS - - IMPORTERS 


When shipping through the Port of 
Baltimore, we invite you to use our com- 
plete foreign banking facilities. 


B equals Ensenat & Co., Inc. acting 
as an integrated export department of se- 
lected manufacturers, assuming all risks 


‘bilities denatiinn® 
aoa ies from order-getting to FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Let us discuss your problems in U N 10 N T R U ST 


person at your factory or office. 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


énsenut so, Inte 











BALTIMORE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. New Orleans 12, La. Resources over $170,000,000.00 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation . . . Federal Reserve System 
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Representative Hartley 


(Continued from page 36) 


In spite of this, I won the congressional seat from 
my district, and the majority vote in 1944 and 1946 
Was greater than in any of my previous seven cam- 


paigns. No, I don’t think the AFL’s effort will have 7 

Disaffiliate” telegram which John L, Lewis sent to much success.” of i 
William L. Green, head of the American Federation Though the possibility of widespread walkout can- oe 
of Labor, not be entirely discounted, Mr, Hartley believed tha yo 
Lewis had believed that other AFL unions would labor leaders are keenly aware that another serie 4 
fall in line with his proposed idea of balking at the of strikes, similar in number and magnitude to thos: ihe 
communist clause of the labor law, He further be- of last year, would probably bring on drastic legis - 
lieved that he would move into Green’s spot as chief lative action, i 
of the AFL, But when other union heads refused to At the time of Lewis’ last big walkout, whic! Sy 
follow the Lewis proposal and forced Green to re- seriously endangered public safety, the temper o A 
main in office, Lewis in a huff dispatched the terse Congress boiled to the point that, had not the strike jars 
wire separating the UMW from the parent union. been concluded, many of labor’s gains over the pas! pe 
Mr. Hartley sees little danger in the AFL’s idea several years would have been wiped out by even mor “ 
to raise $8,000,000 for the purpose of unseating con- stringent legislation, Wh 
gressmen who gave support to the labor law. He Due to the present quiet condition on the labor v 
based this opinion on his own experience, front, both congress and the people are generally com sre: 
“In 1942, 44 and 46 I was number one on labor’s placent. But Mr. Hartley believes that another seri ie 
purge list and despite well-directed campaigns ous walkout endangering public safety, called by din 
against me, I was still voted into office. With the Lewis or any other leader, wili bring swift legisla U 
exception of one so-called silk-stocking area, my dis- tion by a resentful Congress. Mr. Hartley believes reve 
trict was an industrial one and completely organized. labor knows this, too, we 
sho 

_ = : at eee eo = 5 . ; = wo 
Record Poll Results Law. Another o per cent thought the law would the 

function only after the public and labor have been 10 | 

(Continued from page 37) completely educated as to the benefits of the bill. the 

several replies stated bluntly: “A new president is More than 4 per — called for repeal of Se “< 
z Act, that law which established the National Labor bea 


needed.” 

The remaining recommendations of those answer- 
ing “ves” were fired back and scattered like buck 
shot on miscellaneous facets of the situation, They 
called for: “more government economy”; “tighten- 
ing of labor laws relating to all public utilities” ; 
“provisions against nation-wide bargaining”; “re- 
peal of the Wagner Act”; and “increase of the maxi- 
mum work week to 48 hours.” 

Of the 19 per cent who did not believe that the 
law could work, an overwhelming number—s86_ per 
cent—pointed to conditions which they believed 
must be corrected before the law could work. 

To 24 per cent of those answering “no,” the law 
would prove unworkable because of loopholes and 
general weaknesses, Said one reply: “More teeth are 
needed in the bill and not false ones.” 

Thirteen per cent believed the law would not work 
as long as the country’s economy remained in an 
inflationary state. Answers called for wage and price 
controls, allocations of scarce materials and con- 
trol of rent and housing. One voter wrote in sharply: 
“We need price reductions that will allow the worker 
to live on his wages.” 


Relations Board. And an additional 4 per cent be 
lieved that the law could not be effective until a 
closed shop is completely banished. 

In the vote of another 4 per cent of those who 
felt the bill could not work was a strain of hope 
lessness amplified by one answer: “Nothing will get 
people in the frame of mind to work but a depression 
and a few empty stomachs.” Other replies were less 
explanatory saying merely that to work, the Taft- 
Hartley law needed: “A good depression.” 

Of the remainder of those voting against the 
chances of success for the act, recommendations were 
again widespread, covering practically every circum- 
stance. The voters said: “turn business back to busi- 
ness and stop government regulations and = sub- 
sidies” ; “repeal the time and a half provision” ; “out- 
law industry-wide and nation-wide bargaining” ; 
“enact a law that will permit no strikes at all”: 
“curb union unamericanism”; and “insure govern- 
ment enforcement regardless of political analysis.” 

Of the yes and no votes combined, a preponderant 
percentage agreed that the law contains loopholes 
and weaknesses that must be corrected. A heavy 


| 
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percentage of voters—both yes and no—likewise i 
emphasized the necessity of divorcing the bill from 
all political interference and influence. Notes of 


A 9 per cent bloc believed that “too much politics” 
would prove to be the law’s undoing. Said one: 
“Labor knows that politics, in an election year will 


sah 


4 . . 
L e © ey rar ~ty aly , se Ss Ss 
prevent the enforcement of a law which does not agreement were also struck loudly in these instance N 
have a supporting government.” by voters who called for: a new president; a pro- 
Six per cent felt that the law could not work vision requiring unions to incorporate; a broad ; 
| until the nation changed its administrative head, educational program; and an effective means of 
completely banning the closed shop. 


stating in a number of replies: “A national adminis- 
| trative head with courage is necessary.” Others } 
said simply: “A new president!”. Reprints Available 1 
For five per cent the law would not work until me, 1,000 or 10 Ce, $35.00 
unions were made subject to the Sherman Anti-Trust tie — 
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Senator Byrd 


(Continued from page 39) 


Thus, exclusive of other normal costs 
of government, the total of long term com- 
mitments, national defense, and personal 
service costs in fiscal year 1950. may be 
expected to total 4742 billion dollars. 

To this must ‘be added the expenses of 
the Legislative and Judicial Branches of 
he government, postal deficits, agricul- 
cural and business subsidies, including 
ithe merchant marine, impairment of gov- 
ernment corporation capital, ete. 

A peace-time budget of 50 billion dol- 
jars in expenditures for the year begin- 
ning 15 months hence could easily be more 
realistic than fantastic. 

That is the spending side of the budget. 
What will it take to pay the bill? 

We are now experiencing the year of 
sreatest national income to date. To this 
our heaviest tax rate is being applied. 
The revenue produced will be ten per cent 
short of 50 billion dollars, 

Under our present tax rates the federal 
revenue drops at the ratio of 1 to 3. 
That is to say that if the national income 
should decline to 175 billion, which still 
would be double the highest pre-war total, 
the federal revenue would drop almost 
10 billion, That would put us deeply in 
the red even at the rate of spending in 
the current vear. 

That is the fiscal side of our national 
budget outlook. But. questions of almost 


equal importance arise with respect to 
the effect upon business and natural re- 
sources. Is it possible to undertake such 
a budget except in a controlled economy ? 
Is it possible to undertake such tre- 
mendous military and foreign reconstruc- 
tion programs together without 
supplementing our natural resources with 
synthetic materials? 


is It Sound? 


Is it economically sound to undertake 
annual federal expenditures totaling 50 
billion dollars. which is more than the 
highest tax rates of all time are produc- 
ing from the highest and most inflated 
income of all time? 

If we should risk it, will it involve the 
necessity of federal controls on produec- 
tion, prices and wages to assure continua- 
tion of inflated income? 

Will the government be forced into the 
necessity of recommissioning standby 
plants for production of strategic ma- 





Southern Ports Are Forging 
Ahead! 


Read the Record, the 
chronicle of the South 


$3.00 per year 











terlais und other products 7 

Will it be necessary to revert to 
guaranteed government contracts? 

If these things should come to pass, 
we would be in a state of war economy 
in an effort to maintain the peace. How 
long could that be justified? How long 
could it continue in a democracy ? Why is 
it necessary ? When will it end ? 

These are questions which arise with 
the prospect of a 50 billion dollar federal 
budget in fiscal vear 1950. 


Late Development in Metal 
Cutting to be Shown 


A late development in cutting all metals 
using the are—irithout oxygen—will be 
shown at the Southern Machinery and 
Metals Exposition, Inc. This method of 
cutting Was recently demonstrated before 
an audience that included Navy officers 
and members of Lipsett, Inc.. the firm 
awarded the scrapping of the battleship 
New Mexico. The manufacturer of this 
low-cost: surface and underwater metal 
cutter, that employs electric arg-vapor, 
known by the trade name “CutTrode,” is 
the Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., of 40 
Worth Street, New York City, pioneers in 
low temperature welding alloys. 

Eutectic has engaged Booth Nos. 120, 
121 and 122, to the right of the entrance 
to the Southern Machinery and Metals 
Exposition, Inc., Atlanta Municipal Audi- 
torium, Atlanta, Ga.. April 5th through 
Sth, 1948, 
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Southern Machinery & Metals Exposition 
Set For Atlanta Auditorium April 5-8 


The Third Southern Machinery and 
Metals Exposition will be held at the spa- 
cious Atlanta Municipal Auditorium in 
Atlanta, Ga., from April 5 to 8. This ex- 
position showing the latest and newest 
developments in equipment, supplies and 
machinery, will cover three floors of the 
auditorium. 

According to Alva S. Wilson, exposition 
president, this year’s show should far 
surpass the successful 1947 event in al- 
most every respect. More exhibitors will 


show a greater number of products, and 
many more people are expected to attend 
the show. 

The fact that last year’s exposition 
drew more than 7,500) people from 
throughout the South stamped this event 
as the focal point of contact between 
manufacturers and Southern industry. 
Word has been received from leading 
Southern plant owners, managers, pro- 
duction officials, financial executives, pur- 
chasing agents, superintendents, foremen, 
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For Your Next Job — STOP and CONSIDER 


te FLEXI BILITY ot tne 
Peerless Vertical Turbine Pump 


1. AS A DEEP WELL PUMP 











Fora dependable source of clean water, Peerless Vertical 
Turbine Pumps are recognized leaders in the field; noted 
for their adaptability to widest pumping conditions, 
they embody many exclusive engineering features for 
extended pumping efficiencies. Install these deep well 
vertical turbine pumps with the type of drive or com- 
bination most suitable to your specific application. 
Capacities from 15 to 30,000 g.p.m. are obtained from 
all practicable depths. 


2. AS A CLOSE-COUPLED PUMP | 


You're assured of full turbine pump utility and capac- 
ities with an extremely compact installation. Ideal for 
pumping from short or medium settings. Capacities up 
to 30,000 g.p.m. are delivered from sumps, pits and 
surface water sources for booster service, circulating, 
de-watering and a host of other applications. 


3. AS AN APPROVED FIRE PUMP 


Install this versatile Peerless Vertical Turbine type Fire 
Pump, with proper fittings, fora permanent and reliable 
water supply for adequate plant fire protection. Under- 
writers’ approved, these pumps produce from 500 to 2000 
g.p-m. against heads to 285 ft. Extremely simplified in 
piping arrangement. 


Engineering Information Available 
on All Three Vertical Turbine Types 


Write to nearest office stating what your pumping conditions are; give diameter and depth of well, dis- 
tance to water, capacity desired, total head, type of lubrication (oil or water) and type of drive. The 
bulletin that specifically describes the pump to fit your specific needs, together with appropriate enginecr- 
ing data will be furnished. Plan with Peerless Vertical Turbine Pumps! 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


Food Machinery Corporation 
Factories: Los Angeles 31, Calif.; Quincy, III.; Indianapolis, Ind. 
District Offices: Chicago 40, 4554 North Broadway; Mew York 5, 
37 Wall Street; Atlanta Office: Rutland Building, Decatur, 
Georgia; Dallas 1, Texas; Fresno, Calif.; Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


and others, expressing an interest in the 
exposition and indicating that they plan 
to attend this concentrated showing o/ 
industrial products from all over Amer 
ica. 

Arrangements have been made by man 
ufacturers from Miami, Fla., to Port 
land, Ore, to exhibit their products, anc 
requests for exhibition space are exceed 
ing expectations, In addition to those wh« 
participated in the last two shows, mans 
new companies will have outstanding ex 
hibits. 

This exposition will aid Southern in 
dustry in keeping pace with the heavy 
demands that are now being placed upor 
it. Methods of streamlining manufactur 
ing operations, reducing production costs 
and improving quality will be the high 
points of the show. 

The textile industry will find that the 
Exposition is geared to its needs. Execu 
tives of the pulp and paper, food and 
chemical industries, will see an array of 
stainless steel products and corrosion re 
sistant materials, 

Of special interest for the lumber and 
woodworking industry, food processing 
firms, fabricating plants, foundries, trans 
porters and warehousemen, materials 
handling equipment, from Jift trucks to 
mechanized conveyors will be displayed. 
Executives and skilled shop) personnel 
alike will see welding demonstrations, as 
sembly operations, machining methods 
and process control procedures, 

Heads of metal working concerns, steel 
plants and heavy industry can view all 
kinds of equipment, machinery and tools 
in actual operation, Power and transmis 
sion equipment will be shown by a number 
of manufacturers. Gauges, precision in 
struments, as well as metal cuttieg ma 
chines and heat treating furnaces, will 
be included. Some of the latest develop 
ments in foundry equipment, especially 
for cleaning operations, will be exhibited 
for the first time in the Southeast. 

New production tools and the latest 
developments in manufacturing — tech- 
niques will be spotlighted in many of the 
exhibits. [In addition, motion pictures will 
be shown by many of the parteipating 
companies, and their factory engineers 
Will be available for consultation about 
service and process problems. 

The Southern Industrial Conference on 
Machinery and Metals will deal with 
problems pertinent to Southern manuface- 
turing. Recognized authorities on machin- 
ing, fabricating and industrial operations 
will talk about the latest developments 
and process applications. Col, Lisle F. 
Zsulfa, Director of Public Relations of 
Georgia Tech, has been appeinted by 
President Blake R. Van Leer of Georgia 
Tech, to coordinate the conference pro- 
gram. 

Plant tours of manufacturing plants lo 
cated in the Atlanta area will also be 
held) concurrently with the Exposition 
and the Southern Industrial Conference 
on Machinery and Metals. Admission to 
the Exposition, Conference and Plant 
Tours is by registration only, Badges re- 
ceived upon registration will serve as 
admittance credentials. There is no ad- 
mission charge, 
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LETTERS 





January 26, 1948 
Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Editor: 

The solemn accounting of What our 
aid to Kurope has and will cost us, to 
which you devoted your December sec- 
tion, (Potomac Soundings) was of great 
interest to us and, unquestionably, to 
ail vour readers, You did an able and 
scholarly job of it, and we were pleased 
that Henry Hazlitt’s “Will Dollars Save 
The World” was able to contribute to 
your report, 

I hope the things we produce here will 
be oof increasing value to you. We, of 
course, like to keep our ear to the ground 
and should be grateful) for any com 
ments or criticisms Vou may have con 
cerning our work, 

Cordially yours, 


William Johnson, 
The Foundation For Economic 
Education, Inc. 


February 14, 1948 
Richmond, Va. 


Editor: 

Concerning the controversy on Mate 
riads Handling, by Mr, John BY. Johannsen, 
appearing inj November and) December 
issues of the Recorp, and by Mr. Sidney 
Reibel, in the February issue; the writer 
agrees wholeheartedly with Mr. Johann 
sen in his statement, “Materials [an 
dling adds nothing to the value of the 
article handled.” 

Mr. Reibel, in his rebuttal of) this 
statement, is trying to convey an er 
roneous and misleading idea, or use, of 
the word “value.” Materials handling is 
a cost item pure and: simple, and does 
not in any sense add to the value of an 
article, 2... but Cit) is definitely a cost 
item which must be taken into account 
in determining the selling price of the 
finished article. 

The writer disagrees decidedly with 
Mr. Johannsen (thereby agreeing with 
Mr. Reibel) that: 

Almost nothing has been done about 
materials handling by top management 
sroups, or 

Production men do not know how to 
effect a complete materials handling 
program, or 

Engineers have not) programmed the 
use of it, or 

No one knows very much about mate 
rials handling, or 

There are no materials handling engi 
neers worthy of the name, ete, 

These statements are rather ridiculous 
for, after all, materials handling is the 
movement of materials, or transporta 
tion, Whether from one operation to 
another within a plant, or from coast 
to coast, or to the other side of the 
globe, Consequently, the movement of 
materials has been going on in some 
form or method since the dawn of civil 
zation and has developed as civilization 


has progressed, 
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The real problem is) that) too many 
concerns have not given sufficient thought 
to materials handling, neither have they 
taken advantage of the developments in 
materials handling engineering and equip- 
ment, 

So it seems both of these gentlemen 
are getting unduly excited over the mere 
interpretation or use of simple words. 
Bach has presented a lot of food for 
thought ; however, they are “sticking out 
their necks” over irrelevant, superficial 
and careless use of words. 

Yours very truly, 
John Hunziker, 


Plant Manager, 
David M. Lee & Co., Inc. 


February 19, 1948 
Jackson, Miss. 


Editor: 

Enclosed please find our Taft-HHartley 
Labor Law ballot, 

Please do not let our subseription run 
out for the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Which [| consider one of my most valu 
able references and general trade maga 
zines, Advise me of the status of our 
subscription, and if it is about to run 
out T will renew same, 

Yours very truly, 


Albert A. Green, 
President and General Mgr., 
Jackson Fertilizer Co. 
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This Armco PIONEER Building houses a machine shop in Georgia. 
It is sturdy, durable, weathertight. 


Here is an efficient, durable structure that assures long life 
and low upkeep. The many practical advantages of Armco 
Pioneer Steel Buildings have been proved in more than 30 
years of service in the south. 

Pioneer Buildings are mass produced for utmost economy, 
yet can be easily adapted to individual needs. A rugged, all- 
steel framework is covered with corrugated, galvanized sid- 
ing and roofing. The result is a windproof, weathertight 
building that is fire-resistant and lightning-safe. 

Your Pioneer Building may be of any length, up to 24 feet 
high, with a clear span width from 30 to 100 feet. A trained 
Armco crew makes fast work of erection. All you need is the 
foundation and we'll help you design it if you want us to. 

You'll like Armco Pioneer Buildings for warehouses, ga- 
rages, factories and wherever else you need an economical, 
easily-erected structure. Write for complete data. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
DIXIE DIVISION: Atlanta, Georgia 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION: Houston, Texas 
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RMCO PIONEER STEEL BUILDINGS 
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Charleston Port 


(Continued from page 41) 

The Authority sent solicitation agents 
into the rich industrial and agricultural 
tributary area which thrusts deep into 
the Midwest and assigned traffic bureau 
experts to the maintenance of competitive 
rail, truck and water rates. 

One of the first results was the diver- 
sion to Charleston of textile exports which 
in the past had been routed largely 
through eastern ports. To facilitate these 
shipments of cotton and woolen goods 
from Southeastern mills, the Authority 
set up and staffed a 15,000-square foot 
shipside packing plant at its North 
Charleston terminals. 

This plant enables the mills to ship 
cloth in bulk to the port, where it can be 
stored and then, on last-minute instruc- 
tions, cut, marked, power-baled and crated 
to specifications. Textiles lead in cargo 
handled to date, but the plant has de- 
veloped its facilities to process anything 
from a thimble to a truck. 


Imports Varied 


salancing the exports has been the be- 
ginning of a promising import trade in 
textiles. A typical recent shipment re- 
ceived was a million pounds of rayon 
fiber sent from Holland and Belgium to 
the Abney Mills and Greenwood Mill, 
both of Greenwood, S. C. 

Sharing the spotight with textiles is 
tobacco. Charleston became the South At- 


lantic’s Number One tobacco port last 
summer when 65,000,000 pounds of flue- 
cured weed from the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Tennessee, 10 per cent of the coun- 
try’ 1946 export figure, were consigned 
to Authority warehouses for shipment 
abroad. 

Paper and paperboard likewise have 
moved into the category of important 
cargo, With mills in South Carolina and 
bordering territory drawing upon the 
port’s facilities. 

The plant of the West Virginia Paper 
and Pulp Company, which annually turns 
out $21,000,000 worth of liner board, kraft 
wrapping and bag paper, and waxing and 
asphalt paper, adjoins the North Charles- 
ton terminals. The company uses two of 
the terminal warehouses and one of the 
ship berths. 

From Georgetown, the 
Paper Company mill, which produces 
more than 400,000 tons of paper and 
paperboard each year, sends heavy ship- 
ments through Charleston to the Pacifie 
Coast and abroad. When necessary chan- 


International 





Where Are The Big Plants 
Going? 


Read the Record and keep abreast 
of Southern Industrial progress 


$3.00 per year. 











nel dredging is completed—the work is 
underway at Georgetown and planned 
for Beaufort—the plant will load directly 
onto ocean-going vessels, 

Matching the paper exports are im 
ports of other forestry products. For ex 
ample, the first postwar cargo of Philip 
pine mahogany shipped to Charleston re 
cently moved to Georgia and West Vir 
ginia furniture manufacturers. More re 
cently, more than 1,000,000 board feet of 
Costa Rican hardwood logs and rough 
dressed lumber began reaching Charles 
ton each month, through a new shi 
shuttle service, consigned to plywood, 
veneer and furniture factories in the 
Southeast. Contracts call for discharge 
of that quantity each month for the next 
two years. 


Banana Pier 


Augmenting such imports are ore, gen- 
eral cargo and enough bananas (3,685,- 
618 stems last year) to forever shame the 
once popular tune about the fruit. To 
facilitate the handling and eventual dis- 
tribution of bananas, the Southern Rail- 
way, in 1945, built and equipped a pier 
said to be the most efficient and up-to-date 
in the United States. The pier is 440 feet 
long and 40 feet wide, providing plenty 
of space for large ships to unload. In 
place of the old, laborious procedure of 
unloading which entailed a long line of 
workmen carrying the fruit from shipside 
to refrigerator cars which were rolled 
onto the pier one at a time, the present 
installation features three conveyor sys- 








dustrial goods of all kinds. 


Tours have been arranged. 





DON’T MISS THIS GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL SHOW !! 


THIRD SOUTHERN MACHINERY & METALS EXPOSITION 
APRIL 5-6-7-8, 


ATLANTA MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


More than 140 industrial firms from all over America will exhibit their latest products at the 
Third Southern Machinery and Metals Exposition. 
products for the textile industry, foundry supplies, materials for the pulp and paper and chemical 
industries, testing and inspection instruments, wood working machinery, equipment used in the 
food and processing industries, machining equipment, mill supplies, maintenance equipment, fur- 
naces, boilers, grinders, safety equipment, bearings, lathes, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, cutting 
machines, lubricants, electric products, hydraulic appliances, trailers, dies, jigs, castings and in- 


1948 


Georgia Tech, in conjunction with Southern Technical Societies, will conduct the “Southern 
Industrial Conference on Machinery and Metals,” and the subject matter for discussion will in- 
clude: Tool Design, Machine Design, Metals and Production. Airlines and railroads are cooper- 
ating in encouraging travel to the show; Atlanta hotels have set aside guest rooms, and Plant 


DON'T MISS THIS GREAT SOUTHERN MACHINERY AND METALS EXPOSITION! PLAN NOW TO ATTEND AND SEE THE LATEST 
METHODS OF STREAMLINING MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS, REDUCING PRODUCTION COSTS, AND IMPROVING QUALITY. 


For immediate information about complimentary tickets, hotel 
reservations, exhibit space, and list of exhibitors, write NOW to: 


Exposition Management, 267 E. Paces Ferry Road N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


These will include: tools, speed reducers, 
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tems which may be used singly or in com- 
bination, thereby cutting the time spent 
on cargo transfer to a minimum. 

Covering the length of the pier is a roof 
which serves the dual purpose of protect- 
ing the conveyor system and keeping di- 
rect sun rays off the fruit. Bunches of 
bananas move over the conveyor belts to 
the central classification shed, where 
they are graded an tagged. Still moving, 
they are shunted to other conveyors which 
move them to the covered loading plat- 
forms and 42 waiting refrigerator cars. 
lapsed time from ship’s hold directly to 
door of refrigerator car: three minutes, 
The Southern hauled approximately 10,- 
750 carloads from the pier last year. 

Petroleum is one of the chief import 
cargoes with tankers discharging hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons annually. 


Exports Climb 

Primary exports, in addition to textiles, 
tobacco and forestry products, 
of steel products and coal, During 1947, 
coal exports climbed 28 per cent as the 
Southern Railway loaded 1,647,250 gross 
tons onto ships by use of the only tipple 
on the Atlantic south of Newport News. 
Cargo freight, exclusive of coal, which 
railroads hauled to Charleston in car- 
load lots advanced 125 per cent in 1947 
over 1946, 

This rejuvenation of Charleston marks 
the port’s greatest activity since the 
clipper days when it was on a par, in 
eargo volume, with New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. But although grati- 


consists 


fied by results, the Authority Is not con- 
tent to rest on its oars, As Arthur St, JJ. 
Simons of Columbia, Authority chairman, 
puts it: “South Carolina is now fully 
aware of the economic value of its port 
system. Recent months have seen great 
strides and the months ahead will wit- 
ness an acceleration of the program, with 
further improvement and expansion of 
the state’s port facilities. We believe the 
benefits will acerue not only to South 
Carolina, but to all of the South.” 





Charlotte News Scores Lost 
Riches in Carolina Clays 


Riches to be gained from Carolina clays 
were going elsewhere and the Charlotte 
News deplored the fact as a slam against 


the industrial initiative of the State of 


North Carolina. 

In a warm editorial the 
“Why do North Carolina industrialists sit 
back and watch one of the state’s most 
valuable natural resources being shipped 
out of the state only to come back later 
ata price—-in the form of tiles, bricks or 
pottery 7” 

In the state, it said, were 19 companies 
mining and shipping out of state the ma 
terials needed in ceramics. Yet, of the $382 
million brought into the ceramies industry 
in 1946, the city of Charlotte, for example, 
contributed only S100,000; was even 
forced to bring in bricks from other cities. 

To the paper, it seemed that if a New 
Jersey chinaware manufacturer could sell 


Veis asked: 


$5,000,000 worth of crockery per year 
made from Carolina and Georgia white 
clays—a local manufacturer could do even 


better especially since his material would 
be almost in his backyard. 

For North Carolina investors 
moters, the issue posed a challenge which 
the Vers believed was very apparent. 


and pro 





Virginia Port Authority 
Continues Shipping Drive 


The State Port Authority of 
Was continuing its drive to bring 
Virginia gateway 
were at work 
and firms who 
import 
western 


Virginia 
More 
shipping through the 
Field 
busily 
manufacture or ship in the export, 
trades, In the 


representatives 
ealling on persons 


and intercoastal 


area, Robert L. Nelliger, Commerce Agent, 
had addressed western shippers in the 
Milwaukee, Chicngo-St. Louis area. Work- 
ing out of New York, Foreign Freight 


Representative Lloyd LL. Sackriter was 


Atlantie seaboard 
otlicials of the 


exports of dry 


covering the 

Pleased by past efforts, 
Authority reported that 
eargo through Norfolk and Newport News 
during the tirst eight months of 1947 were 
up a whopping 284 per cent over the same 
period in 1946. The 
the greatest stride forward by any of the 


increase represented 
major ports. 

Aware that 
Was more pronounced than ever 
the Authority was keeping momentum in 
its drive, 


competition among ports 


before, 





mercial operation. 


Inquiries invited. 
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SHIPPERS LOOK SOUTH _ 
to the Port of CHARLESTON 


The $20,000,000 former Charleston Port of Embarkation deep-water terminals now in active com- 
Modern quay-type concrete pier, million square feet fireproof warehouses, huge 
open storage areas, 300-car rail yards, shipside packing plant, modern equipment for rapid and 
efficient cargo handling. The South Atlantic's fastest growing seaport, with world-serving ship lines. 


South Carolina State Ports Authority 





Dept. MR 
Charleston 3, S. C. 
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Japanese Textile Industry 
No Threat Says Dr. Jacobs 


sack from a three-week tour of Japan, 
(see Recorp, February) Dr. William P. 
Jacobs, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, South- 
ern textile men the words most 
wanted to hear. 

From his survey of the Japanese textile 
industry Dr, Jacobs concluded : “Demand 
in the orient for Japanese cotton goods 
is so great that the industry will offer no 
competition to American mills for years 
to come.” 


guve 


they 


Accompanied on the trip by Donald 
Comer, Sylacauga, Ala., and Fred W. 
Symmes of Greenville, S. C., both textile 
leaders, Dr. Jacobs found that the Japa- 
nese industry, though producing 60,000,000 
yards of cotton textiles a month, was still 
“very insecure.” 

Asked if the American Cotton Textile 
Industry actively opposed the sale of Jap- 
anese cotton goods in the United States, 
Dr. Jacobs said: 

“We feel it is more desirable that Japan 


sell her textiles in her natural markets 
which lie for the great part in the orient,” 





South Disturbed 
By Eccles Shift 


With Marriner S. Eccles removed as 
head of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
South rumbled its discontent. 

As one correspondent reported, disclo 
sure of the President's action in appoint- 
ing Thomas B. McCabe had no sooner been 
made known that telephones in the offices 
of Southern Senators began to jingle. 

Many who had watched this post had 
hoped for the appointment of another 
Southerner to fill the office once held by 
the late Ronald Ransom of Georgia. But 
with the appointment of the Philadelphia 
banker, the South was left without repre- 
sentation on the seven-man board. 

Senator Robert L. Taft explained that 
Mr. Eecles had been removed for his ad- 
vocacy of economy in government, a 
serious affront to a free-spending admin- 
istration. Whatever the reason, the South 
only knew that it was left without repre- 
sentation, 











problems. 


P. O. Box 862 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FANS OF ALL SIZES 


much heavier construction than can be procured from original 
manufacturer. Write us about your fan and blower system 


Jacksonville Blow Pipe Company 


JACKSONVILLE, 


“Unquestionably the Best" 


“BLOW-RITE” 


Slow Speed Fans 


Assure you a lifetime of 
Trouble-Free Service—they 
are built for the man who 
is tired of fan trouble! 


We manufacture fan wheels 
to fit any make of fans, of 


Phone 5-7787 
FLORIDA 











COMING EVENTS 


MARCH— 

1-5—United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Industrial Relations Conference, For: 
Worth, Tex. 

9-10—Commercial Chemical Development 
Association, Annual Meeting, Hote 
Roosevelt, New York City. 

11-12—National Marketing Cenference 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

15-19—American Society of Tool Engi 
neers’ Sixth Industrial Exposition 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

22-24—Forest Products Research Society, 
Annual Meeting, Furniture Club) o! 
America in the American) Furniture 
Mart Building, Chicago, HI. 


APRIL— : 

5-8—Southern Machinery and = Metals 
Exposition, Third Annual, Municipal 
Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga. 

5-8—National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, 1948 conference and exposi 
tion, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

4-9—American Gas Association, Annual! 
Spring Conference, Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada. 

7-9—Southern Pine Association, 33rd An 
nual Meeting, Roosevelt) Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 

15-16—Mississippi Valley World Trade 
Conference, Third Annual Meeting, 
New Orleans, La. 

19-23—American Chemical Society, 113th 
National Meeting, headquar 
ters, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, TIL. 

26-29—American Management Associa- 
tion Conference on Packaging to run 
concurrently with the Association's 
Wth Annual Packaging Exposition, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


MAY— 

$-7—American Foundrymen’s Association, 
4S) Foundry and = Show, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sales 


general 


Congress 


JULY— 
22-24—Cotton Research Congress, Ninth 
Annual Meeting, Dallas, Tex. 


NOVEMBER— 

15-17—American Oil Chemists Society, 
Kall Meeting, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 
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IT FRLCTT 


~ $ELF-ALIGNING, BALL BEARING 
PILLOW BLOCKS 

TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES UP TO 2x,” 


Sealed-in Lubrication — 
Aluminum Alloy Housings 


THE SLAYSMAN CO. i\.:),2:2104 1937 


MANUFACTURERS of INDUSTRIAL GEARS « 





Established 1885 801-813 









BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


LIGHTWEIGHT | 
STREAMLINED | 
QUIET 


RUGGED 
AND 
LONG LIVED 










E. PRATT STREET 





MACHINISTS 
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~=PROVE IT... | 


IN YOUR OWN PLANT! = 
_ me ny 


: TRY "*Height-that’s-right 
g seating” 30 DAYS FREE 


Let us send you one Kewaunee Automatic 
Adjustable Chair or Stool to try 30 days @ = 
without cost or obligation. Test it with 
workers of different heights—see how by 
simply lifting the seat your employee in- 
stantly gets “height that's right” seating. 
No fussing with screws, bolts or tools. 





Watch production go up when comfort 





comes in, through the use of — 


AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS and STOOLS — 


4 HEIGHT RANGES—12-15”, 15-20”, 18-26”, 24-35” 


Have one piece reinforced base with casters or glides. Ton-tested 
for strength. Adjustable foot-rest furnished if desired. 


Send for Chair or Stool to try 30 days 
or write for circular and full details. 


C. G. Campbell, President 
= KEWAUNEE MFG. CO., 5070 S. Center St., Adrian, Michigan 
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Stepped-up 
Efficiency 
With. .... 





Installed on your roof, 
WIND-WAY exhaust 
heads carry off steam, 
dust, odors, vapor, 
smoke, fumes work- 
ers are more alert, get 
more work done, make 
fewer errors, when the 
alr is fresh and cool. 
EASY TO INSTALL 
(just cut a hole in the 
roof, not the rafters), 
step up efficiency im- 
mediately! 


WRITE FOR 
ohana. FOLDER 


FAN AND "VENTILATOR 


COMPANY 
531 ST. JOSEPH STREET 
NEW ORLEANS 13, LA. 
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Cost Accounting Facts And Fantasies 


(Continued from page 38) 


chine A and $3.00 per hour for Machine B. 

It is desired to compare the costs as 
determined by each of the four methods 
for the following two products: 

Product Y is manufactured on Machine 
A, whose operator earns $1.00 per hour. 
The rate of production is 2 pieces per hour 
and the direct material cost is $0.60 per 
piece. 

Product Z is manufactured on Machine 
B, whose operator earns $0.80 per hour. 
The rate of production is 5 pieces per 
hour and the direct material cost is $1.00 
per piece. 


Direct Material Method 


The use of this method implies an as- 
sumption that, for every product, process, 
and operation, the indirect overhead ex- 
pense varies exactly as does the direct 
material cost. For instance, in this par- 
ticular factory the indirect overhead ex 
pense rate, based on direct material, 
would be 45,000/20,000, or in usual Jan- 
guage, 225%. When using this method of 
distribution, the costs per piece would 
seem to be as follows for Products Y and 
Z. See table No. One. 

The use of this method implies an as- 
sumption that indirect overhead expense 


varies exactly as does the direct labor, In 
this factory the indirect overhead ex- 
pense rate by this method would be 45,- 
000/30,000° or 150%. When using this 
method of distribution, the costs per piece 
would seem to be as follows for Products 
Y and Z. See table No. Two. 

The use of this method implies an as- 
sumption that each man hour of labor is 
responsible for an equal amount of indi- 
rect overhead expense. In this factory the 
indirect overhead expense rate by this 
method would be $1.80 per man hour and 
the costs per piece would seem to be as 
follows for Products Y and Z. See table 
Number Three. 

The use of this method implies an as- 
sumption that each machine is responsible 
for a certain definite amount of indirect 
overhead expense for each hour it oper- 
When using this method the costs 
per piece would seem to be as follows for 
Products Y and Z. See table Number Four. 


ates, 


Comparison of the Four Methods 


The following table shows the apparent 
costs per piece for the two products as ¢eal- 
culated by each of the four methods of 


distributing indirect overhead expense. 
See table Number Five. 
It should be remembered that these 


wide variations in apparent costs are 
entirely in the item of indirect overhead 
expense. It should be remembered also 


es 

that these variations are due entirely 
to the methods used in distributing the 
same total indirect overhead expense. 
When costs calculated in these different 
Ways are compared, it immediately be- 
comes evident that apparent 
Vary greatly merely by changing the 
method used for distributing indirest 
overhead expense. Unfortunately, this 
fact is generally not brought to the at 
tention of anyone in the average coi.- 
pany, because some single method of d 

tribution has almost always been adopted 
and no other costs are caleulated. One of 
the most Common errors associated wit 
cost accounting results from the failu:> 
to realize the limitations of any methe | 
which could possibly be used for calcula 

ing the manufacturing cost of any indivi 

ual article. lilustrations of this error ha‘ 

been given in the previous articles of th s 


costs cin 


series, 
Selection of a Method 

The direct labor method of distribu 
ing indirect overhead expense seems | > 
be the method that is most often use: 
The direct labor is nearly alway) 
available and the method is as simp - 
aus any other that can be used. Wher 
there are wide variations in the actu: 
rate in various parts of a factory, greater 
accuracy in costing individual items ca 1 
readily be obtained by the very comme 
method of using departmental rates. As 
will be explained in the article to he 
published next month, an over-all rate 
for an entire factory may often be e1 


cost 
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to Build 


WISCONSIN +4c:-(@ooled ENGINES 


Trainloads of cast iron, bar steel, sheet steel and drop forgings; thousands 
of Timken roller bearings, magnetos, carburetors, fuel pumps and many 
other parts and materials . . . including 20,000 gallons of gasoline 
per month simply for factory test runs . . . that's what it takes to build 
Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines! 

But above all this quantity is the quality that is the final product . . . the 
Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Wisconsin Engines that are serving Industry so 
dependably, in so many ways... as integral power units on a great vari- 
ety of equipment, delivering “Most Hp. Hours” of on-the-job power service. 


aus Sas WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


MILWAUKEE 14, 
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WISCONSIN 


tirely satisfactory even where there are 
wide variations in the actual rates in 
various parts of the factory. 

Neither the direct material method no 
the man hour method seems to be used 
by many companies. While they are i 
Most Cases as eusy to use as is the direc! 
labor method, they do not in most cases 
have any advantages over that method 
The article to be published next mont! 
will explain how and why a certain com 
pany uses the direct material method. 


Machine Rate Method 


The machine rate method is considered 
by many persons to be the most scientific 
and most accurate of the methods in 
common use. It is true that many items o! 
indirect overhead expense are more i 
function of the machine involved thar 
of anything else, but it should be remem 
bered that even the most scientific method 
of distribution is more accurate than the 
assumptions on which the method is 
based. For example, the machine rate is 
almost always gotten by calculating the 
annual indirect overhead expense as ac 
curately as possible and dividing this 
amount by the estimated hours of opera 
tion during the year. In many cases ther: 
may not be a great enough increase it 
accuracy to justify the additional ex 
pense of using the method. 

As has been stated several times i! 
this series, the aim in selecting a cos' 
accounting system, and the several part 
of the system, should be to get reasonabl) 
good costs at a minimum of expense i: 
the cost accounting department itself. 
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DAV I 
CYPRESS TANKS 


We Participated 
Contracts awarded South in 1947 for con- 
struction and building work amounted to 
almost two billion dollars. 
A lot of the tanks required 
were made by us. What can 
we do for you? Inquiries 
invited. 





G:M: DAVIS & SON: ?P-0:Box 5> PALATKA: FLA: 















We now = manu- 

TH facture and offer to 
the trade tanks in 

all sizes for pres- 


sure or gravity 
PRODUCTS work. “Also "other 
steel equipment of 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— either 


WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as well as_ shop 
built equipment. 





Write us for infor- 
mation and = quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











EPPINGER ~ RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK II, N. Y. 


Pressure Treated 





— STRUCTURAL LUMBER — 
POLES e@ CROSS ARMS e PILING e TIES 
POSTS e BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 











Treating Plants 
Jacksonville, Fla. e New York, N. Y. e Norfolk, Va. 











PLATING 


CHROMIUM — NICKEL — CADMIUM — Etc. 
ALUMILITE — ANODIZING for ALUMINUM 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Quofations furnished promptly without 
obligation. One part or one million 


METALPLATE COMPANY 


PRODUCTION PLATING for MANUFACTURERS 
116 So. 20th St. BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA. 











FOR THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST 


CMML 
PRODUCERS 





THERE are more Layne well water systems serving petroleum producers 
and refineries than all other makes combined! And this same overwhelm- 
ing preference is true with just about every major industry in the Na- 
tion. With petroleum producers now using more water than ever before, 
their Layne well water systems are paying handsome dividends in giving 
absolutely dependable high peak production. 


First of all, Layne well water systems and Layne vertical turbine pumps 
have always been noted for their superior engineering features. Next, 
they have always been manufactured from the finest materials available. 
And last, but very important, they are always installed according to 
Layne’s exclusive standards. The results have been—more water, lower 
operation cost and longer life. 


All of this adds-up to the fact that for any situation demanding large 
quantities of well water at the ultimate in low cost, there is no equal to 


a Layne well water system. For literature address Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tennessee. 


wn yi mi: Nr “N ‘ » 
See. es . » AY 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atlantle Co., 
Fenn. Mi 
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Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis, Ten * Layne-Northera Co shawaka 
Ind. * Layne-Loutsiana Co., Lake Charles, La. * Loutstana Wel! Co., Monroe La. @ 
Layne-New York Co., New York City * Layne-Northwest Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * Layne- 
Ohto Co., Columbus, Ohlo * Layne-Pacific, Inc., Seattle, Washington *® Layne--Tex. 
Co., Houston, Texas Layne-Western Co., Kansas City, Mo x Layne-Western 
Co. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota * International Water Supply Ltd., 
London, Ontarlo, Canada * Layne-Hispano Americana S. A... Mexico, I F. 
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Krug Plan For Synthetic Fuel Industry 


Debated by South’s 


The oil situation had never been so crit- 
ical. Production was far behind demand 
and there seemed to be little hope for 
immediate relief. Alarmed by the lack of 
substantial reserves and the difficulty in 
maintaining foreign production, NSecre- 
tary of the Interior A. J. Krug recom- 
mended that moves be made for the estab- 
lishment of a $9 billion synthetic petro- 
leum industry. 

To consumers this sounded good, but 
the fact was that even if given a go-ahead 
signal, the plan would carry no offer of 
immediate relief. 


Oil Producers 


Texas oil men generally were not 
alarmed at the proposal. Their production 
was not great enough to meet demand. 
They would, in fact, welcome the 2,000,000 
daily barrels of synthetic petroleum which 
the Krug plan would offer ten years hence. 

But objections of another kind came 
from two oil men: Bruce K. Brown, pres- 
ident of the Pan American Oil Company 
of New Orleans, and J. Terry Duce of the 
Arabian American Oil Company. They felt 
that the 16,000,000 tons of steel called for 
by the Krug proposal would seriously 
impair the expansion of the oil industry 


both at home and abroad. 

To Duce, Middle East oil was absolutely 
necessary if Europe was to “get off its 
back.” Brown objected to the plan because 
of its tremendous expense of manpower 
and steel. He said: “Popular ideas that 
the fuel could be used for heating shou!d 
be dispelled.” 

Despite objections, favorable ideas for 
a synthetic fuel industry were gaining 
headway. Several companies, sensing the 
need long ago, had already taken ste}-s, 
The Texas Company announced that a 
commercial plant with a daily capaci y 
of 7,000 barrels would be in operation ‘n 
1949 at Brownsville, Tex. Stanolind © 1] 
and Gas Company was also readying a 
plant for 1949 operation. 

As to the future, Texaco director of 1 
search, L. C. Kemp, predicted that with n 











Hexagonal cross bars 


Gary-Riveted Grating 





Square edge bars for safe footing. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana 


GARY 
WELDED 
GRATING 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 


for neat appearance. 


:: Gary Stair Treads 








COMMERCIAL TRADES' 
GRADUATES GO PLACES 


and/or 


COMMERCIAL TRADES 





because they are PROPERLY TRAINED 


PRACTICAL SHOP TRAINING IN 
AIR CONDITIONING — REFRIGERATION 
FROZEN FOODS LOCKERS 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
MAJOR APPLIANCES, DEEP 
AND SHALLOW WELL PUMPS 
SERVICE, MAINTENANCE & INSTALLATION 


200 SOUTH 20th ST., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Training in the heart of the South . . . An approved school to TRAIN 
Veterans and Non-Veterans. 


ten years 50 such plants may be opera: - 
ing with production of 350,000 barrels 4 
day. 





N.L.B.R. Ruling Exempts 
Plant Watchmen 


Watchmen and plant guards may net 
be organized in labor unions with ran 
and-file workers in the same establisii- 
ment, N.L.R.B. ruled in the case of C. \. 
Hill & Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, all plant 
protection employees were bracketed wit ii 
production and maintenance workers in 
collective bargaining units. Section 9 (hb) 
(3) of the new law forbids such bracke 
ing, on the ground that watchmen and 
guards serve essentially as direct agenis 
of management. 

Inspectors engaged on the production 
line may be incorporated in the bargain 
ing units, the Board holding such wor! 
men are not foremen or supervisors. But 
this decision was by a 3 to 2 vote, the 

| minority contending that inspectors, like 
foremen and supervisors, should — be 





exempted from unions, 














INSTITURE 





| peal, and modern up to this moment 


The Southern 





While cosmopolitan in its general ep- 


in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners ere quick to note and 
appreciate. They feel at home and 
come back to us again and again. 


Rates $3.00 per day ond wp. Boery 
room with bath or shower. 
Centrally located. 


ss 











Hotel 


BALTIMORE 2 














(WEBER) 


F. WEBER CO. 


Est. 1853 





SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
Measuring Tapes and Supplies for 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


227 PARK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


CANN 
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FRUITS: VEGETABLES-FISH-Erc. 


8) 
A.K.ROBINS G CO.INC. 


EHYORATING EQUIPMENT 
BALTIMORE,MD., 
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RUST -RESISTANT CHAIN LINK 


ATLAS FENCE 
protect. 


ATLAS chein link fence of bethanized® wire pre- 
tects industrial plants, institutions, schools and 


homes against the eccurrence of losses and prop- 
erty damage, and agains? personal injuries and 
prying eyes. Electrolytic application bonds heavy 
zinc coating to the steel, producing uniform 
that adds years of service. installed anywhere by 
eur factory-trained crews. 

*A Product of the Bethienem Steel Company 


ATLAS FENCE 





COMPANY 
Venango and Gaule Sts 
Philadelphia 34, Penna 














FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is Known as the best 
the world over, wherever concrete pipe is 
produced and used. Bae ked by over 80 
years’ service in the hands of seems of 
Quinn-educated contractors 
pipe manufacturers who know from expe hat 
Quinn pipe forms and Quinn mixing formulas combine 
to produce the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


For making pipe by hand methods by either 
the wet or semi- dry processes. suilt te 0 
give more years ot ersvice sizes for any diame 
pipe from [2 » Sd inehe tongue and groove or 
Rail end pipe at lowest cost 


WRITE TODAY 
Complete information, prices and estimates sent on 
request Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pipe 
Machines 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS MZZEM12"ST. BOONE. 1A. 


municipal depar Lae and 








STERLING BABBITT 


FOR CRUSHER BEARINGS 


Bronze Inner and Outer Eccentric Bushings 


SLAB ZINC 
THOS. F. SEITZINGER’S SONS 


SMELTERS — REFINERS — FOUNDERS 
P. O. Box 1336 ATLANTA, GA. 











POWER PLANTS ---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

















P. O. BOX 28 


Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
Heating, Boiler and Industrial Piping 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings 


EAST POINT, GA. 
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FITTED POWER 
Gives Best Results 
eae 
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Every 


Industrial haulage is no exception. 
rail operation is different. Length and fre- 


quency of trips; grades, condition 


curves, 
of rails; condition and kind of cars; size of 
loads—all these are pertinent and can lead 
to but one conclusion: For best results your 
haulage power unit should be FITTED to 


your particular haulage operation. 


We Help You to KNOW 


Our 


pared a new Haulage Survey 


engineers have pre- 
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Data Sheet which you can use 





to prepare an accurate and 


complete description of your 
rail conditions, rolling stock 


Better-Built used, and work to be done. 


DAVENPORTS Send us this description and 
eae we will tell you exactly the 
STEAM : : 
GASOLINE most suitable size and type of 
DIESEL locomotive best suited to 
with YOUR requirements. There's 
ELECTRIC no obligation. 
or 
MECHANICAL Write for 
DRIVE 


SURVEY DATA 
SHEET TODAY. 


Export Office: 
50 Church St., New York 


BROWN & SITES CO., INC. 
Cable Address "BROSITES" 








DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


A DIVISION OF DAVENPORT BESLER CORPORATION, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Transit Freezer Brings 
Plant to the Farmer 


The plight of the Southern farmer was 
looking brighter. For years many a grow- 
er who slaved long hours during the plant- 
ing season almost hated the harvest sea- 
son. Getting their products safely to 
processing plants was almost as difficult 
as planting itself. 

Now farmers could sigh in new found 
relief. Through the cooperative team- 
work of industry and agriculture, solution 
to the problem seemed close at hand. 
Plants were being brought to the farm 
and for once the old transportation prob- 
lem seemed beaten. 

Helping the farmer out of the rut was 
partially the work of : John M. Craddock 
of Transit Freezers, Inc.; the Gulf, Mo- 
bile and Ohio Railroad; the Merchants 
Dispatch Corporation, and engineers of 


This is accomplished easily since each 
car has separate freezing units. 

First tried out in West Tennessee, the 
mobile plant successfully froze 250,000 
pounds of lima beans, Later the plant 
rolled into Louisiana, helped farmers 
there with strawberry crops. 





Stone and Webster, Inc. 
Acquires E. B. Badger Co. 


The purchase of FE. B. Badger & Sons 
Co. by Stone & Webster, Inc. for the pur- 
pose of expanding the engineering and 
construction activities of its subsidiary, 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion in the process and industrial fields 
has been announced. It has brought to- 
gether 60 years of design and construc- 
tion experience in the industrial, process 


col, ethyiene oxide and alcohol plants, 
SO, extraction units, petroleum refineries, 
soap and detergent plants, cycling plants, 
ethylene units and petroleum-chemical !a- 
cilities. When there is added to the fore- 
going the commitments for consulting en- 
gineering, reports and appraisals, it’ is 
the largest and most varied engineeriiig 
program ever undertaken by the Stone 
& Webster organization. 

Although the two organizations wi Il 
continue to operate as separate entitics 
for some time, each will supplement tie 
other, in order to give an even broader 
and more comprehensive service. 





Carolinas’ Ginners to Spend 
Millions For Machinery 


To cotton ginners in the Carolinas, the 








the Tennessee Valley Authority. and public utility fields and 100 years fyture looked good, at least good enoug ) = 
Aware of the troublesome problem that of manufacturing, design and construc-— for widespread expansion in ginning m: 

faced farmers at the end of each year’s tion experience in the chemical, petroleum —¢hinery. 

harvest, representatives of the four in- and allied fields. The reputation of both Secretary Fred P. Johnson, of the Car: 

terests put heads together, came up with Companies is world-wide, for their ac- Jinas Ginners Association estimated th: 

what looked like 4 sure-fire solution. complishments and the pioneering work operators in those two states will bu 
A mobile freezing plant was designed they have done in their respective fields. from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 in ginnin 

and built. Better yet, it could be moved During World War IL practically the machinery in 1948. 

from one farming community to another entire facilities of both organizations He said: “Based on our inquiries abot 

as the season progressed and as different were engaged in the design and construc- yew gin machinery and requests for tec! 

products became available for freezing. tion of many of the most important war yjeal advice on gin equipment, we believ« 

The G. M. and O. Railroad and the Mer- projects involving the production of ex- that approximately this figure will be 

chants Dispatch Corporation obtained the plosives, ammonia, butadiene, styrene, spent.” 

necessary railroad equipment, helped in) synthetic rubber, uranium 235, heavy 

the renting of sidings and the movement water, aviation gasoline and lubricants, a 


of cars. 

To farmers, the idea seemed just what 
they had been waiting for. Two railroad 
refrigerator cars and a truck trailer, all 
equipped, comprise the mobile freezing 
plant. One car houses the freezing unit, 
has a capacity of about 2000) pounds per 
hour. Once frozen, products are trans- 
ferred to the second car which holds the 
temperature of the products at zero until 
accumulated for shipment. 


enough has 


liquid oxygen, penicillin, ete. The projects 
under design and construction today are 
equally as varied and include steam power 
station facilities aggregating over 1,S800,- 
OOO kw, large and unusual nonferrous roll- 
ing mill facilities, breweries, textile and 
heavy manufacturing plants, hospitals, 
chemical production facilities for  by- 
products from the Synthol (Fischer 
Tropseh) Process, dewaxing plants, glass 
and plastic manufacturing projects; gly- 


Memphis Meat Plant 
Begins Operations 


Abraham Bros. Packing Co. has placed 
its new $1,000,000 meat packing plant iu 
Memphis in operation. The new plant is 
streamlined, being a one-story and base 
ment structure incorporating the lates 
features in packing-house construction 
Opening of this unit rounds out a two 
year expansion program by the company 
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—~ Buffalo 
THE BELMONT IRON Works TANKS) 
Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters £ ac a id 
en eee “SERVING THE SOUTH ” 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES = 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED Storage tanks _ Pressure vessels — 
Welded steel plate construction 
SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 
aaron BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. Fairfield Plant — P. 0. Box 475 
i New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. Baltimore, Maryland 
TRUCTURAL UILDINGS Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STEEL for and BRIDGES DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
Steel Tank and Miscellaneous Plate Work STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Caeetine Sinel eae teas Socapeny For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
ow . North Carolina BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
S. C. Rep. Bdward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 
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SCREWS fr even 


You can depend of us for 


QUALITY: EFFICIENCY-SERVICE 


SAMUEL J.SHIMERe SONS 


A Se oS 


N NS YLVANITIA 








Hexagon Head Cap Screws Hexagon Semi-Finished Nuts 


Special Screw Machine Products 


to blue print or sample. 


Mn - West Screw Prooocrs Co 


3664 Park Ave. 








St. Louis 10, 
Missouri 




















C. L. FieLpER COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 


Structures 
Specializing in 


Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 


of Perforated Metal 


ANY METAL e ANW PERFORATION 


Kin 
(OTe) 


ton & 


AT:NG 


Harring 
ring 


5631 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 








PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 







SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 







Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester (11), N. Y. 


















GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDEST 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 





Ornamental and Industrial 


a%o% PERFORATED 


V4 VU, 

wy Py METALS 

a We on Pe .* stock for 
immediate shipment 

XT XTX] Send for Our rete na 


Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 














PIPE PD ORGA 
were. VA. 








CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
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Du Pont Booklet on Nylon 


“Nylon Textile Fibers in Industry” is the 
title of a 30-page booklet being offered by the 
Nylon Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Industrial uses of nylon enumerated in the 
booklet include applications in the automotive 
field, such as car, truck, and bus tires; marine 
applications, and uses in the Jaundry indus 
try 

‘Aircraft applications include tire cord, wing 


covers, de-icers, collapsible fuel cells, and 
windsocks, Trolley cords, ship salvage bal 
Joons, and lobster pot head twine are among 


the unusual uses listed in the booklet. 
Sections are devoted to nylon’s properties 

of strength, light weight, toughness ame abra- 

elasticity, low moisture ab- 


sion resistance, 
sorption, heat setting, resistance to light, 
chemicals, heat; and attack by mildew, mold, 


and insects; non-flammability, and non-toxi 


city. 
Manhattan Rubber Catalog 


Edition of “Manhattan 
tubber Products for Industry,” a condensec 
catalog of mechanical rubber goods, has been 
completed by the Manhattan Rubber Division, 
Ray bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J, 

Described in this catalog are many mechani 
eal rubber products and special items manu- 
factured by Manhattan Rubber. Particular 
emphasis is given transmission and conveyor 
belting, V-belts, hose, engineered molded 
products, rubber roll coverings, tank linings, 
and abrasive wheels, 


Printing of the Sixth 


Trade Literature 
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ABC for You 


Just send us a copy of your letterhead or 
trademark and indicate your principal 
product, service, or basic industry. Men- 
tion the year in which your organization 
was founded, and the approximate num- 
ber of present employees. Or, send us a 
sample of your present emblem. We will 
submit a new design or improved sample, 
without obligation 


At Morgan’s, preliminary sketches are pre- 
pared by our experienced designers. These 
are critically examined by our staff, and 
the best elements of each selected, and 
consolidated into a finished design 


BI 


The enlarged sketch is sent to you prompt 
ly, with suggestions for a complete series 
of emblems to cover the various periods 
of service, materials to be used, and prices 
As soon as you have an opportunity to 
study the proposal, and approve the de- 
sign, return the sketch to us, and your 
service award program will be underway 


C 


“We are delighted with the pin that you 
have developed forus and certainly ap- 
preciate the fine way in which you have 
worked with us in this matter.” 
MOORESVILLE MILLS 





> e 
B Cyerctacl 
Office Manager 


Sad BO." 
7, swe 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


RANDOLPH ST., 





Roller Bearings Booklet 


Link-Belt “DE” radial-thrust,  self-con- 
tained, preadjusted roller bearings are the 
subject of a 16-page illustrated book, No, 2196, 
published by Link-Belt Co., 307 N, Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 

These bearings are of the 
(radial-thrust) type, with concave rollers 
operating between convex raceways, Listed in 
the book is the following combination of ad 
Vantageous features: 

1. Integral self-aligniment. 

2. Generous load-carrying 
radial, thrust, or combinatious of 
thrust loads, 

3, Highly efficient operation. 

4. Efficient load distribution, with no pinch 
ing or binding of rollers. 

5. Rollers are naturally positioned by their 
concave shape, insuring free rolling, and 
eliminating end friction. 

6. Steel retainers are accurately 
hold maximum number of rollers, 

Series “DE” roller bearings are made to 
AFDBMA standard dimensions and are inter- 
changeable with bearings manufactured ac- 
cording to these standards, 

The book contains tables of dimensions, 
weights, bearing capacities at given revolu 
tions per minute, shaft fit tolerances, housing 
fit tolerances, and the necessary data for cal 
culating the required bearing capacity for 
different types of machinery, 


angular contact 


capacity for 
radial 


formed to 


Technical Papers On Alloy Selection 


The selection of a suitable bearing alloy 
is based upon a knowledge of physical and 
metallurgical properties in relation to operat 
ing conditions, Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., 
of Toledo, Ohio, has published the first of 
a series of technical papers presenting a 
resume of these factors, to assist the engi 
heer und designer in selecting the proper 
alloy for a given type of service. 

Complete engineering data on physical 
properties is included, and new material deal 
ing with the hardness of cast) bronzes is 
published for the first time, There is also a 
listing of characteristics and typical uses of 
different cast bronze bearing alloys. 


Sibley Catalog 


A two-color catalog, No. 67, lias recently 
been published by Sibley Machine & Foundry 
Corp., South Bend, Ind, Plustrated and de 
scribed is the modern designed model C 20 
drilling machine 

The Sibley booklet 
advanced construction 
greater speed and power 
and its adaptability to general purpose work 
in tool room and plants. The spindle drive 
assembly is diagrammed to illustrate its 
power and smoothness of operation 

Likewise illustrated is the convenient ar 
rangement of controls for increased output 
and reduction of operator fatigue. The geared 
fapping head with electrical reversing is alse 
deseribed 


lists the features of 
and design to provide 
operator efficiency ; 








Available now! 


Large supply of special lightweight ma- 
terial suitable for many uses as filler and 
for chemical purposes. Now a by-prod- 
uct of manufacturing operations. Anxious 
to work with companies or individuals 
interested in developing uses or manu- 
facturing products therefrom. 

Write No. 9723, c/o Manufacturers Record 

Baltimore 3, Md. 

















COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS 
ANYWHERE 
Write for 5% Drafts and Notices 


CREDIT MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
612 Commonwealth Annex Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Eatahblished 1937 ATlantic 291 











FACTORY FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Approx. 20,000 Sq. Ft. or would Con- 
sider Interest In Business in Ex 
change. 
RAINES DEVELOPMENT CO. 
P. ©. Box 2606, Memphis, Tenn. 











MILL SITE FOR SALE 


Excellent mill site of 22 acres. Good water 
supply. Rock dam already built. One-eighth 
mile from Southern Railway track and station. 


Additional land adjoining available. 
Correspondence invited 


THE MUTUAL BANK Landrum, South Carolina 








® Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FRE: 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be ir 
terested, ADAM FISHER CoO., 578 Enrigh 
St. Louis, Mo. 





® Patent Attorneys 











PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1208-R Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N, C. 
753 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
@ Men Wanted 
Machine designers and draftsmen having 


recent experience of 


competent and specitie 
and Yankee machine 


Fourdrinier, Cylinder, 
especially wet end overall design and de 
tails. Also others with similar experienc: 
on specialized equipment for the pulp, paper 
board and container and related industrie 
Old reliable company, Hastern location, [Re 
ply to Ne, 9720, c/o Manufacturers Record 
Baltimore 3, Md 





®@ Accounts Wanted 





WASHINGTON, D.C) REPRESENTATIVI 
Prompt, direct, adequate, personnel on-the 
Spot represe ~ ition. Avoid unnecessary «de 
lav oand tray 

GRATAM Ny ft PIONAL SALES AGENCY 
T11 Woodward Bldg... Washington 5, DD. ¢ 





®@ Position Wanted 





Purch, Agent Over 20 years’ procurement 
and adm, experience in 3 gigantic industries 
aequainted virtually all lines; experienced 
departinental organization and procurement 
procedure; intelligent, aggressive and pro 
gressive; Know how and where. Present pos 
Pureh, Agent world famous corp. ; but desire 
greater responsibilities and use of fullest 
capabilities. Write No, 9722, ¢/o Manufac 
turers Reeord, Baltimore 3, Maryland, 








Another GOOD 


3 railroads; 2 paved highways (91 
Works great powder plant, 


—newsprint plant; fertilizer 





Situated on COOSA RIVER (soon to be opened—Rome to Mobile) 
& 76); 
now being converted to peacetime uses 
factory and, 


ALL THIS and MORE can be found at CHILDERSBURG, 


Several smaller industries 
site of Ala. Ordnance 3 schools; 7 churches; 
from 


probably, rayon mil. health unsurpassed. 


PLACE TO LIVE, LABOR AND PROSPER 


1200 g.p.m. DeSoto Spring; 


(Talladega Co.) ALABAMA. Write Mayor for further information. 


350 Government 


already operating. Population 4,000; 
dwellings; waterworks 


electric lighting and power; 
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; The Arundel Corporation 
“ BALTIMORE, MD. 
Dred ging—Construction—En¢gineering 1 


‘a : Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Stone and Commercial Slag 
































A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 
n- Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large construction con- 
‘X ° : A : “ : a 
tracts of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and concrete dams, dry- 
docks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock 
work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 
a | 
— - PERSONNEL: 
RICHARD A, FROEHLINGER, President C. WARREN BLACK, Vice-President in Charge 
ee MARSHALL’ G, NORRIS, Secretary psc weep aaa treicharia 
> Epp > : Mi Tp i GEORGE H. BACOT, Vice-President in Charge of 
th ALBERT M. LEIMKt HLER, rr asurer ee ee eS ee 
WILLIAM C, KNAPP, Controller W. G. ARMSTRONG, Vice-President in Charge of 
G. DONALD SCHAUB, Assistant Secretary Dredging 
FRANK A. ZAMINSKI, Assistant Secretary JOHN A, REILLY, Vice-President in Charge of 
ina JOSEPH E HOCHREIN Assistant Treasur New York & New England Areas 
any ‘ he a thEIN, Assistant reasurer r EARL DIXON. Vice-President in Charge of 
JAMES [. ONEEFE, Assistant Treasurer West Coast Operations } ( 
an MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI], FLA. | 
eoere 
ES | 
ale ' 
» 
ir | 
zh 


DREDGING 


Gates—lIntake, Sluiceway and Spillway LAND RECLAMATION, 


Hydraulic Turbines—Francis and CANALS, 
- PORT WORKS 











wie Propeller Types 

ae RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 

<a DEEP WATERWAYS & SHIP CHANNELS 

ne Rack Rakes 

' Trash Racks We are especially equipped to execute all 

sess , . kinds of dredging, reclamation and port works 
Valves—Pipe Line and Penstock tin: aie eben. 

4 Correspondence invited from corporate and 

: e private interests everywhere. 

\ 

od Contractors to the Federal Government 

NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING ' 
nt AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


i ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
0 15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


a CITIZENS STATE BANK BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 














|/1/FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 

















Harbor Works CONTRACTING ENGINEERS Industrial Plants 
—., Difficult and unusual foundation and engineering problems a specialty lg — 
Railroad Terminals 233 Broadway, New York (7), N. Y. Reservoirs, Pipelines. { 
Warehouses Philadelphia, Pa.; Havana, Cuba; Lima, Peru; Cartagena, Colombia Tanks \ 
i 
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== INDEX FOR BUYERS =— 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 



















URMIDERINIEN 958 cs Ar Cin pt cos teas 17 Gas (Natural) .......... 4, 5, 14, 57 BRON Se a Sa 12, 79 
| eee a ea re 76 Grating (Steel) ............... 68 Sand and Gravel ............... if 
Babbitt Metals ................ 69 RAPER nh ae een ise 2 DBLNCENS ce ae eee lena 1 
Bauke and Rankers ....... 23, 24, 57 RAOIBEG! 56a a peso oe ie a 3 Screws and Nuts ............ 71, 8 
| a 59 REDKEIB: Gc anc corteaweses 8, 68 Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ....31, 8 
a 70, 71 Locomotives .................. 69 Sites (Industrial) ..... 4,5, 7,9, 4 


28, 29, 57, 63, 2 
Lumber (Creosoted) ......... 67, 79 


Canning Machinery ............ 68 oe _ 9 
EP NRE 23 oes 24 005 +>: ” — rome 74,75  Stampings (Steel) ........ — 6 
NE Fives Heed endiev ver ess ” Medals and Trophies .......... 72 Steel Plate Work ......... 30, 70, 1 
EE 7-98 c03hasn'b ened adil Perforated Metals ...... ie 71 Steel Products ........... 31, 32, 8 


Doors (Rolling Steel) ......... 82 


Piling, Poles, etc. Stone (Crushed) ............... if 

: (Creosoted) .............. 67, 79 
Dredging Contractors .......... 77 teint tet _. 26, 55, 61, 
Bewineers ..... 6... .0ccceeeee 76, 77 Pillow Blocks ............ .. 64 65, 70, (1 


Ren ee 66 Pipe (Cast Iron) ......... ere. Surveying Instruments ......... 68 
Pipe Forms ............. .... 69 Tanks and Towers ....18, 30, 67, 70 
| Export Agency ................ 57 
| Pipe (Steel and Iron) .......... 78 Telephone Service ............. 53 
REE a Can eek See taken oe 
Plating (Metal) ................ 67 Temperature Control........... 79 
ROR a ee a es 69 
Power Transmission Appliances 21 Treads (Stair) ...........6005. 68 
Flexible Shaft Machinery ...... 79 
' lait Professional Directory ........ 76, 77 Turbines (Hydraulic) ......... 77 
Flooring (Steel) .............. 78 LJ 2 Seeger acne re ert ne Re 60 WENTUHACOTS: .464. 66664004 eee 65 


Forgings (Steel) ............... 6 BaVNORIG <<. cco. ad eakeu ca 9, 29 Water Supply ................ 67, 69 


RSAIWAOIEING: 2.0.66. ccc ceuss 71 Road and Street Material ...... 77 Welding Equipment .......... 10, il 














| 
f 
& 
Call Ryerson for any kind, shape or size of steel you need. Principal Products Include: 
| Steel for manufacturing, maintenance or construction... a Se eee eee ee 
| . : ° * Floor Plates * Alloy Steels * Tool Steels « 
all products are available for immediate shipment from 
P P Stainless Steel * Wire * Screw Stock * Mechanical 
any one of the twelve convenient Ryerson Steel-Service Tubing * Reinforcing Steels * Shafting » Nuts 
4 Plants. Ask for a stock list . . . your guide to steel. * Bolts + Rivets * Babbitt * Welding Rod 
4 
q Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 
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“The Outstanding 
Basic Improvement in 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT Machinery _ 
in 25 Years” 


The NEW Strand Rotoflex 4-speed gear drive 
Flexible Shaft Machine (shown upper right) 
is another step forward in Strand quality pre- 
cision tools for faster, easier, more econom- 
ical production work. The Rotoflex 4-speed 
gear drive employs a patented, new type of 
quick change gear drive utilizing 4 positive 
speeds by a unique and easy method of in- 
stantly changing from one speed to another, 
Rotoflex machines are powered with totally 
enclosed ball-bearing motors having speeds 
from 850to 9000 R.P.M.,depending on motor. 






















Standard type Strand machines, (lower right) 
give portable rotary power at constant speeds 
with dependable results in all grinding, buff- 
ing, drilling, wire brushing and rotary filing 
operations. Hundreds of types and models 
from 1% to 3 H.P. available with suitable at- 
tachments for your specific requirements. 


















Distributors in all principal cities 
Ask for Bulletin No. 43 and Catalog No. 30 


N. A. STRAND & CO. 








5012 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. 





CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











FACTS at your finger tips! 


Send for this free Industrial 
Catalog now. It will help you 
solve your building and 
maintenance problems. You 
need it in your file—it’s yours 
for the asking. 





Valuable 
Information on: 


@ Asphalt Roofing and Sid- 
ing Materials 


e Insulation, Pipe Cover- 


ings, etc. 
@ Coal Tar Products 


e Built-up Roofings and 


\ : e Waterproof Wrapping 
Waterproofings 


Papers 

e Corrugated Asbestos 
Sheets—for roofs and side- 
walls 


e Oil and Gas Pipe Line 
Materials 


e@ Rapid Asphalt Paint and 


e Asbestos-Cement Board Insulating Tape 


e Asbestos-Cement Shingles 
and Sidings 


@ Roof Coatings and Plas- 
tic-Cements 








ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 
INSULATION AND INDUSTRIAL SPECIALTIES 


Baltimore 24, Md. @ Mobile 8, Ala. 





— See to) or 


Executive Office: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
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~CREOSOTED 
Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 


Cross Ties 
Also Wolmanized Lumber 


_ Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 











\erican Cikeitie Works, ic 


New Orleans, Le. 
Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 


Norfolk, Savannah, New York x 


Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; 
. Ga.; Jock 


Louisville, Miss.; 
. Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 





a 
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AN UNFAILING ADVANTAGE 


All Mercoid Contr« equipped J tically sealed 
mercury switches of special design and crit vy Se/ected iferials @ Mercoid 
mercury switches are known the w 1 over for the pendable service. They 
are not affected by dust, dirt or corro nor are they subject to open arcing 
with its attendant consequences of pitting, sticking or oxidized contact sur 
faces, all of whi h, ve / Aely { / fe rere “ 44) 1 Ww t h Of ¢ ratio ) e 
That S why among other tt Ng Mer 4 tro ( the whole give you 
assurance of better contro! performance and rer control life—a distinct 

d unfa ) advantag the rea y the t hoice of America’s 
leadin ngineers for many nportant rt industrial applications 


*MERCOID CONTROLS* 


FOR HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, AND VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
THE MERCOID CORPORATION - 421) W_ BELMONT AVENUE - 
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CHAPMAN CHEMICAL | COMPANY ........ — KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 65 | _ ‘gency Newell-Emmett Company ‘ 
CHA ry TTANO OGA BOILER oo COMPANY 67 Agency--Rogers & Smith Advertising SOUTHERN STEEL W yd ae reer ree 6 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY .... 18 KNOX COMPANY, EARL E. .............. 74 STANDARD STEEL & poms COMPANY a 
| Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc. STANHOPE, INC., R. C. ............000. 74 
rn ee . >. -- 72 32> STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY ........ _— 
Agency—Burton E. Wyatt & Company "LANCASTER IRON WORKS .............. " STEVENS, CARL ge opt parece sigan 76 
1 COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE ........ 68 Age ie Wilson - "ame STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORP. — 
| CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL COMPANY .. 71 LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. ................ 67 ency—Harold Cabot & Company 
CRAWFORD SPRINKLER SUPPLY COMPANY 69 nev O'Callaghan Advertising Agency STRAN ND & COMPANY, N. A. ............ 79 [a 
CREDIT MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION ...... 72 LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY -- sss. — |” Agency—Ross Llewellyn F 
| CUNNINGHAM ENGINEERING CO. ........ 75 tr Sai hapa 7 alee 74 SYDNOR PUMP & WELL COMPANY, INC... 76 
— eo LINK-BELT COMPANY .................... 21 A 
roy G. B. bapeatnae gens *s** 75 Sl i. 
DARIEN CORPORATION ..............+- 75 YON NKLIN & COMPANY, INC. ...... _— 
; TENNESSEE COAL IRON & R. R. CO. .... — : 
ay ona | a eg oles WORKS ....... 69 A naey Tne Meee Company, _ gency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne : 
Agency” Fred A. Hinrichsen TIMANUS & ASSOCIATES, INC. 76 
DAVIDSON ENGINEERING COMPANY ...... +4 Sad) nS iii Din fl 
DELTA EQUIPMENT COMPANY ........... 74 a onervery. lla aeaaiaaea 82 —u— 
— c Anderson 
oe me MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. .. 71 UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND... 57 
DOUGLASS, STEPHEN A. ................ 75 MARINE METAL & SUPPLY COMPANY .... 75 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY ...... 4, 5 
DRAVO CORPORATION ................. 2 note ge Seaman settee eee eeeee 79 . Agee, Booetl aes a _ 
y Brera pat Raton cr cpiuieni:.< 67 | U.S. FOUNDRY COMPANY ........ - 
F ey ea Ae STEINS ON MID-WEST SCREW PRODUCTS COMPANY... 71) Agency—-Alley & Richards Company 
A | et MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 74 | U. S. STEEL CORP. SUBSIDIARIES ........ 81 
| MISSOURI RESOURCES & DEV. BOARD .. — Agency~— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne 
| EARLE GEAR & MACHINE COMPANY .... — A gency -Potts-Turnbull Company nN 
Agency--Harris D. McKinney MOFFATT BEARINGS COMPANY ......... 59 — | 
EATON, PAUL B. .........ccccccccccccs 72 aye noes INC. eee - Peenetrsaenee eee 72. 
’ ELECTRIC ae COMPANY ........... 74 gency —Cruttenden & Eger | VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY ............ 5 
i Agency —S. r Company MORTIMER MAXWELL .................5, 75 VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC... 76 "i 
EMPIRE pistRicr ‘ELECTRIC COMPANY .. 7 MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES .............. A Agency—Lindsey & Company 
ney Klau-Van Age Dunlap Assoc. MUTUAL BANK, LANDRUM, S.C. .......00e 72 j i Y 
ENSENAT & COMPANY, _ Keone kab kae o 57 ain. 
A gency -Stone- Stevens, In a 
EPPINGER AND RUSSELL COMPANY i sa aie 67 | WAGNER COMPANY, ARTHUR ........... 74 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION ..23, 24 NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBLDG. & DD. CO... 77 | WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | ......... = 
j ERDLE PERFORATING ‘COMPANY Phe ew yong lS 9 WATSON & HART yi epi 16 
’ | ce) OMPANY ........ 7 Agency--Houck & Co | ae EE dada tata 68 
atm aes S GRANITE Pe stabs — | Wuitcoms LocOMOTIVE COMPANY’ |. - = 
| tense ig IMMNMIED casceasssconsssssisoesesunnes 75 WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES .... 76 
FIELDER COMPANY. C1. 2222000222002 EE Rocerrisesseinoneteees ees 72 WILEY & WILSON ...... nN 
| FIRST & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK .. —| No. 9722 1100000000000. 72 | WIND WAY FAN & VENTILATOR COMPANY 65 
: ocy-dilinin Bind Wilenn, Las. Be TEE wisersstessrsnesetersnsereseens D | ” darn 
4 Fishin bes -aec MON Gstaness ae ease 72 i gy iliac i ie aia th | WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION ...... 46 
i j ha fler-Brennan Margulis Adv. Co. |  Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & Associates po 
¥ | FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY ...... — a= © | 
gency—-Kreicker & Meloan Inc. —_—_Y— 
FORD. BACON & DAVIS, INC. .......... 76 | O'BRIEN MACHINERY COMPANY ........ 74 | — 
Agency—Victor A. Smith | O'NEIL-IRWIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY — | YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY... 71 
FROEHLING & ROBERTSON .............. 76 Agency -Foulke Agency |  Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Company 
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